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Reconstruction in the Desert 


We Major C. S. Jarvis, in 1918, took over the position 
of sub-District Commandant of Mariut in the Libyan 
desert he found that the war had 
left conditions in extreme chaos. 
Since then he has worked in the deserts 
of Egypt as Arab administrator, and in 
his book, which he calls Three Deserts, 
he gives an account of his experiences. 
But it is not a dry-as-dust account. 
The author is a man of rare initiative 
and enterprise, with a happy sense of 
humour, and a profound knowledge 
and understanding of the Bedouins, 
facts borne out by the opinion of Lord 
Lloyd, who has written of this book : 
* Since the publication of Lord Edward 
Cecil’s famous Leaves from the Leisure 
of an Egyptian Official 1 have read 
nothing where knowledge, wisdom and laughter were so 


happily blended.’ 





Mayor C, S. Jarvis. 


Three Million Copies Sold for one Author 


NE instinctively connects the French 

Foreign Legion with the deserts of 
North Africa, but P. C. Wren in his new 
novel, Fort in the Jungle, tells of the ex- 
ploits of this intrepid force on the China— 
Annam frontier where it also keeps its 
heroic ward. Though a self-contained 
novel, it is also a continuation of the 
odyssey of the famous soldier-sailor, 
Sinclair Noel Brodie Dysart, who has 
featured in previous novels of Major 
Wren. Thrilling stories of love and ad- FORT 3. JUNGLE 
venture are the prerogative of this author, P.C.WREN 
but he has written few more thrilling than Rondo of BEAL GEBTE we 
this, and the thrills are heightened by the 
strange and original background in which he sets his story. 
Major Wren’s sales have already reached 3,000,000, and this book 
will assuredly enhance his increasing reputation. 
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A Recent Addition 


LESLIE, aged 8. f 


Itis only just over 
a year since Leslie 
lost his mother, and 
now his father 
(who is 68) has been 
removed to a men- 
tal hospital and 
there is very little 
chance of his re- 
covery. Leslie has 
no relations or 
friends who can 
give him a home. 
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Any help gratefully received by the 
Secretary Old Town Hall, Kennington, 8.11. 
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More Adventures of an Elephant 


BOOK 

a NE of the most successful children’s 
\ fee. O) books last year was The Adventures of 
v a2 Mumfie, which told of the exploits of a 
a 4 delightful elephant. Now, in Here Comes 
- Mumfie, he sets off on a new and longer 
series of adventures more amazing and en- 
dearing than his first ; and Katharine Tozer 
who tells his story has again made many 

pictures of him. 









Spain ! 


or those who wish to know what 

lies behind the present Spanish dis- 
aster Walter Starkie’s books on Spain, 
Spanish Ragele-Tagel, now issued in a 
cheap edition, and Don Gypsy are essential 
possessions. They give most vivid pic- 
tures of the passionate undercurrents 
which, in their best manifestations, make 
the Iberian Peninsula so delightfully characteristic, but which, 
as in the present explosion, can also produce an utter extreme of 
bitterness and massacre. ‘They are uncommon books, and include 
adventures comic, tragic, picturesque and amazing. 





American Family Life 


HE standard of Kathleen Norris’s stories is so high that one 
7; always inclined to take her excellence for granted. How- 
ever, in her new novel, The Flagg Family, one is not only conscious 
of it being a good story well told, but also fully aware of the 
wisdom, understanding and charm that lies behind the telling. 
It is a fine story of family life in which the tribulations and cross 
purposes of three generations are woven into a romance of 
exceptional charm and out of which emerges a portrait of Ameri- 
can womanhood as fine as any that Mrs. Norris has previously 
created. 
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TWO DAYS OF THE DEVIL. 
BY WALLACE B. NICHOLS. 


Tue smithy at Brockenhurst lay in the shadow of a group of elms, 
and on that first day of August, about the fourth hour past noon, 
two horses, richly saddled and gleamingly bridled, were patiently 
waiting, side by side, to be shod. Their dismounted riders stood 
at the door of the forge, gazing in at the smith, who was working 
his bellows. 

* He must be deaf,’ muttered one of them, a man seemingly about 
thirty years of age, handsome enough in a fierce, raven sort. 

‘He has his back towards us,’ said the other, a woman perhaps 
five years younger, handsome, too, in her kind, but not so dark, 
and certainly less imperious. 

‘ He is deaf—or wilfully sullen, the Saxon churl ! ’ said the man, 
and immediately strode into the smithy and caught the smith by the 
arm. 

The startled face that peered round at them, lit by the glow 
of the leaping flames, was so like a mask fashioned in Hell and 
gleamy still from the infernal fire, that the woman paled and caught 
her breath. 

‘Mother of God!’ she murmured, and involuntarily crossed 
herself. 

The smith growled unintelligibly in his native Saxon, glanced 
sideways at the horses without, nodded, growled another unintelli- 
gible sentence, and proceeded to take up from a rough bench beside 
him the necessary tools. Then he strode out into the roadway 
and began to labour at his task. The man followed him, and 
leaned his back against the smithy doorpost, watching with a 
keen eye to see that good work, and only good work, was done. 

The woman had stepped back as the smith came out. She 
was still pale, but had begun to wonder whether the leaping light 
in the small, sunless forge had not played on her imagination, for, 
seen in daylight, the smith appeared curiously ordinary, save that 
he was exceptionally hairy. For the rest, he was small, lithe and 
dark—darker, indeed, than was usual in a Saxon. His beard and 
hair were alike stiff and curled. 
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He worked quickly, and the two horses were soon fitted, each 
with its needed shoe on right hindleg and left foreleg respectively. 
The animals had stood quietly enough while under his ministration, 
but by the time that he had finished they were quivering and 
beginning to sweat. When, however, the woman remounted her 
own horse—which she did unhelped and immediately after it 
had been shod—its quivering and sweating ceased. 

Her companion leapt into saddle in turn, and was in the act of 
flinging some coins to the smith when the latter made signs for him 
to wait, and disappeared into the recesses of the forge, to return 
presently, bearing in his hand six arrows. Quieting his horse with 
his hand, for the second beast was still quivering and sweating, 
and showing every desire to be away, the knight, for such was his 
condition, cried out impatiently : 

‘What have you there ?’ 

He spoke in the Norman tongue, and in the same tongue, but 
somewhat brokenly and with hesitation, the other replied : 

‘Six arrows, Sir Knight, fit for the best huntsman in the 
world.’ 

‘I have good stock of arrows,’ replied the knight curtly. 

‘Sir, I wrought them as a gift—for my lord the King.’ 

‘A gift for the King—from you, fellow ?’ 

‘ He is a great hunter, as was his father before him, and a great 
hunter loves good weapons.’ 

‘If they are for the King,’ said the knight, ‘ why hand them to 

me?’ : 
‘To tempt you, my lord!’ was the smith’s brief answer, and as 
he spoke his face seemed once again like a strange, fire-shot mask. 
But in that same moment the young Saxon lad, his assistant in the 
forge, had plied bellows energetically, so that a shower of sparks 
had roared up into the sunlight. The smith, standing in the 
shadows cast from the elms, had received the showery reflection 
fleetingly across his features. 

‘Tempt me, you dark churl?’ cried the knight. 

‘Feel them; poise them in your hand: swifter were never 
feathered, keener were never tipped.’ 

The knight took the arrows and closely examined them. He 
knew fine workmanship when he saw it, and his touch, as he fingered 
them, soon became almost a caress. 

‘A king’s arrows, yes, by the Splendour of God!’ he cried. 
‘Look, Adeliz,’ he went on, turning in the saddle and holding out 
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one of them for that lady’s inspection. ‘ Run your finger along 
it—but take care of the barb. It is exquisitely wrought.’ 

She extended her hand, then suddenly drew it back. 

‘ No,’ she said, and shivered. ‘ No, I do not care to handle such 
things. I always think of the poor hunted creature whose beautiful 
coat it will pierce.’ 

That was true, but it was not the true reason for her refusal to 
take the arrow into her hand. Perhaps if it had been made by 
another smith her answer had been different; as it was, she felt, 
but could not have explained, a curious aversion which spread 
from his actual presence even to anything which he touched. The 
very sunlight itself seemed less vivifying because he was standing 
near; and a lark, singing overhead, was rather a bird of ill-omen 
than of joy because such a man was listening also to its song. 

The knight laughed, and his dark face softened as he looked 
at her; then he turned abruptly to the smith, and asked : 

‘ If these were wrought for the King, why do you not take them 
to the royal hunting-lodge ? ’ 

‘ To be kicked out by his mercenaries as though I were a mongrel 
cur ?’ cried the other bitterly. 

‘His mercenaries? Speak civilly when you have their name 
in your mouth. I am one of their captains, fellow: Ralph of Aix.’ 

The smith, instead of cowering away as the knight had expected, 
stood his ground, and a faint, ironical smile curled about the long, 
thin mouth visible amid his curling beard and drooping moustache. 

‘I was in hopes, my lord, to have a favourable word spoken 
about my coming—that I might be let in at the gates.’ 

‘I see, rogue, I see!’ said the captain of mercenaries, frowning, 
and he handed back the six arrows. 

Was it a gleam of anger, or a glance of irony, that lit the eyes of 
the smith ?—fugitively it shone, but at once heavy lids meekly 
dropped as he accepted the arrows and stepped aside. Ralph of Aix 
shook his reins, and his horse began to move on. Suddenly the 
animal shied, and then stood in its tracks immovably, trembling 
all over. 

‘The curse of Mahound on you!’ cried his master. ‘ What 
ails you, Paladin ? ’ 

For all his caresses of hand and voice he could not make the 
animal stir. It stood, snorting, quivering, with foam about its 
mouth. 

And now the other horse caught something of its companion’s 
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fear. Without actually shying, it made a half-turn in the dusty 
roadway, and remained with forefeet obstinately planted, and 
breathing heavily through distended nostrils. 

The knight swore darkly as he plied his spurs in vain. The 
woman shrieked on a sudden. 

‘Look, look!’ she cried. ‘ He is a necromancer!’ 

And she pointed towards the doorway of the smithy. 

The knight levelled a narrow stare. The smith stood on the 
threshold of the forge, with his right hand stretched up to the 
wooden lintel, and his left raised in the air as though frozen in the 
very making of a wizard’s mystic sign. 

‘ Pestilent churl ! ’ burst out the knight, and his fingers clutched 
at the hilt of his dagger. 

* You are mistaken, lady,’ said the smith calmly. ‘ The horses 
are not frightened by me. Is it the first time that a fallen branch 
has looked like a snake in the way ?’ 

{ Certainly, when they looked, they saw in the hot dust, right in 
the horses’ way, a suggestively shaped piece of rotted bough, 
evidently fallen from one of the elms overhead. 

Adeliz Tyrell once more crossed herself, and even Ralph of Aix 
breathed a thankful mutter of prayer. 

The smith was quick to seize the moment. 

‘My lord,’ he said humbly, stepping out again from the smithy 
and cringing for the first time at the mercenary’s stirrup, ‘ a word 
left at the King’s gates were little for you and much for me, and if I 
have done good work...’ 

‘Let us. go from here . . . at once, Ralph,’ besought Adeliz. 
‘ Promise him anything, so that we ride on.’ 

‘If our beasts will but move,’ he answered in exasperation. 

The smith crossed the roadway and with his foot sent the 
bough hurtling into the heaped leaves of the ditch. The horses 
immediately relaxed, and one of them whinnied and pawed the 
ground impatiently. 

‘ Thanks, fellow,’ cried Ralph of Aix. ‘ Bring your arrows 
to-morrow, and we will see.’ , 

The two riders passed on. The smith, watching them, saw them 
break into a canter and presently disappear into the great forest. 
Then he turned quickly back into his forge to cuff the lad who, 
interested in the events outside, had been neglecting his work 
at the bellows. 

The riders meanwhile had entered one of the long forest droves, 
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and there had restrained their animals to a walking pace. They 
rode at first in silence, and the thoughts of neither, to judge from 
their expressions, were at one with the leafy peace about them. 
Fluted notes called antiphonally from time to time, pine cones 
dropped with a noise as of dim thunder ; and sometimes the trees 
would murmur mysteriously together, high in their gilded crowns : 
but nothing of it passed into the consciousness of the silent man and 
woman who were riding through that summer-bannered woodland, 
helplessly broken to the knowledge of the same passionate dream. 

Sir Ralph of Aix suddenly laid a hand on his companion’s reins, 
checking his own horse in the same instant. 

‘ We shall be too soon home,’ he said brusquely, ‘ with nothing 
settled between us.’ 

She made a despairing gesture. 

‘ What may be settled between us,’ she asked, ‘ save that we love 
—and must part ?’ 

‘ By the eyes of Saint Blaise,’ he burst out, ‘ I will not suffer it ! 
Why has a man a right arm if he cannot take what he desires ?’ 

‘That is the King’s mercenary in you,’ she answered, half- 
rebukingly, half-timidly. 

‘ It is the lover in me,’ he riposted, ‘ and in that I am no man’s 
mercenary, only a slave, Adeliz—yours!’ he added passionately. 

‘Oh, Ralph .. .’ she murmured, and finished her sentence 
with a tender glance. 

‘Let us end it,’ he cried, ‘in the only true way. There are 
other kings to serve than William of England, and with my troop 
of wild knaves I can always find my hire. Let us oversea and 
have done with this silence and pretence before the world. It 
sorts with neither my own pride nor with my pride in you.’ 

She shook her head, slowly, mournfully, and began to urge her 
horse forward again. 

‘ By Heaven, but you must answer!’ he said, keeping his own 
horse at pace with hers. 

‘I dare not do it,’ she breathed, so low that he was not sure of 
her words, though their meaning was plain in the unhappy eyes 
which she had turned to his. 

‘ You do not love me, then, Adeliz,’ he said. ‘ You cannot—or 
your eyes would flame at the thought of so going with me, not turn 
dim with tears.’ 

The misery in her glance became tinged with otherwise dumb 
reproach. 
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A narrow bridle-track crossed the drove down which they were 
riding ; as they came to it he dismounted, and held out his hand 
silently to help her from the saddle. She hesitated, a flush welling 
into her cheeks ; then she took his proffered aid and dismounted in 
turn. She knew whither he was making, and moved on ahead, 
slowly, gracefully, along the bridle-track which, after a short 
distance, began to wind. Leading the horses, he followed. They 
came presently to a small natural arbour, floored with bright moss 
and roofed with entwining stems in full leaf. She entered, and 
stood motionless in the soft, green light. He tethered the horses 
to a tree near by, then strode to her side and took her into his arms. 

She gave herself to his kiss eagerly—then her eagerness dwindled 
into passivity. But he would not let her draw away, and the 
efflorescence of passion which had been mutual became as though 
merely selfish and one-sided. 

‘Let be,’ she murmured, ‘ we must not.’ 

‘ While I hold you, heart’s love,’ he answered, ‘ you are mine— 
and while you are mine I will hold you,’ he added with a kiss that 
was more passionate still. 

Deep in the forest, far away, rang the notes of a hunting-horn. 

‘ Now will you oversea with me ? ’ he asked, laughing in amorous 
triumph at having had so burningly his will of her lips. He kept 
his arms about her, and looked fiercely down into her eyes. 

‘What were the use?’ she answered. ‘ We should be the 
Church’s outlaws, and our children would be without heritage.’ 

‘ They would be in no worse case thaa Arletta’s son,’ he replied, 
‘who yet inherited Normandy—and took England. ‘ William the 
Bastard,” “ William the Conqueror ” : by either title he was famous 
and powerful and of great honour among men.’ 

She was silent, and laid her head against his breast. He felt her 
body trembling in his hold. 

‘Why did you marry him?’ he asked suddenly. ‘Had your 
heart no whisper for you, bidding you wait for the destiny of love 
that comes to us all? Did you never guess that the right man 
would yet find you? Why did you marry him?’ he repeated, 
unconsciously gripping her arms until he hurt her. 

‘It was my father’s will, and I was so young,’ she answered. 
‘And Walter’s lands in Essex marched with those of my dowry. 
What could I do but obey? He has been kind to me, and loves 
me, alas,’ she added piteously. 

‘The Devil’s curse upon him!’ he muttered. 
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‘No, no!’ she cried, and put her hand across his lips. 

‘That is not how to stay me,’ he laughed. ‘ But so, and so, 
and only so!’ And he silenced his own words full upon her mouth. 

The hunting-horn sounded again from the distant recesses of the 
forest. 

‘The King,’ muttered Ralph of Aix, ‘and Tyrell with him. 
We are safe here for an hour yet.’ 

‘Safe .. .’ she breathed against his heart. ‘Shall I ever be 
safe again ?’ 

‘ Always,’ he answered, ‘ with my arms about you and my sword 
ready to my hand.’ 

‘ But safe from myself?’ she went on. ‘ And from you ?’ 

She looked up once more into his face with a numbed expression 
of mingled exaltation and humility. 

‘ Always,’ he said, and something in his thoughts made him 
suddenly release her. 

She moved a pace or so apart, and stood gazing into the forest 
tangledness, and it seemed no more twisted and contorted than the 
dark tangles of her own fate. The spot to which they had come was 
so secretly dense and overhung that no single ray of the sun pene- 
trated like a pointing finger. Nature was providing no visible 
metaphor for her inner comfort. 

The mercenary bit his underlip, and watched her with a certain 
unease. Used, as he was, primarily to the companionship and 
command of men, his knowledge of femininity was scant and 
cursory. Its mystery seemed profound, and his reaction to it had 
all the brazening timidity of a youth at his first contact with the real 
unexpectedness of life. The mood of Adeliz Tyrell, therefore, 
filled him with blank surmises which his temperament could not 
allow him to follow to their logical conclusions, for, like a very 
soldier, he would be more likely to take an energetic short cut 
across feminine delicacy of spirit than to wait upon its self-revealing. 
Nevertheless, the moment held for him both uncertainty and 
exasperation. 

‘There is the choice to be made,’ he said firmly, ‘if but for 
truth’s sake. When the King goes across sea to conquer Anjou, as 
I think he purposes, and I and your husband go with him, I must 
know in my heart whether I am to seek death in battle—or kill 
Tyrell,’ he added silently in his secret breast. 

‘O Ralph, Ralph, this tears my soul... .’ 

‘Tears it not. mine, too?’ he parried. 
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The thought came to her unbiddenly, terrible in its clear- 
sightedness, that Chance might solve all for her even in the briefest 
of skirmishes, then she crossed herself hastily and repentantly, her 
soul suddenly sick with its involuntary imaginations. 

‘What is it to be?’ he demanded. There was no pleading in 
his tone, only a forceful directness. He made as though to take 
her once more in his arms, but she eluded his clasp, and he did 
not follow her as she took a pace or so, slowly, towards the tethered 
horses. Yet she did not go to them, but turned after a few steps, 
and stood, a slim, lissom figure in her riding-dress of embroidered 
doe-skin. With an impatient gesture she tore off her close-fitting 
huntsman’s half-hood, adorned with a heron’s feather. Her dark 
hair underneath had been plaited round and round her shapely 
head. 

‘My brown star!’ he cried out. 

The gleam of a moment sparkled deep down within her eyes, 
and then was gone, lost in a weary smile, and her face grew strained 
with the tokens of her dark, intimate unrest. 

‘Leave Tyrell and your lands,’ he urged vehemently. ‘I will 
win you other lands in France or the South. My free-lances shall 
carve out a kingdom for you, and you shall be queen over more 
than your lover. There are no bounds to the opportunities of a 
great mercenary captain—and I am not so unfamous at my trade! ’ 
he added proudly. 

‘Could it but be! .. .’ she murmured. 

‘ Of what are you afraid ?’ hedemandedcurtly. ‘ Loose tongues 
and the pointed finger ?’ 

‘They mean so much to a woman.’ 

‘But are nothing against love and the great splendours of 
adventure—which shall be ours.’ 

‘ Yours,’ she countered sadly. ‘We women have not a man’s 
activities, and our truer glories are passive. We are dependent 
for our poise not on the bruit of our deeds, as you, but on the 
world’s silence concerning us.’ 

He made an impatient gesture, then laughed with a kind of 
fierce tenderness. 

‘ Your place is over my crupper,’ he said, ‘ on a galloping horse, 
with my free-lances about us, and your husband outridden and 
spent in his saddle!’ 

She smiled wanly, and moved towards the more open forest 
path, and there stood awhile, fondling her horse’s hot muzzle. 
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He followed, untethered both animals, and in silence helped her 
to mount. After a brief circuit they came out again into the great 
drove a little farther on. 

‘ To-morrow,’ he said bitterly, ‘ will be as to-day, just as to-day 
has been as yesterday. We have settled nothing.’ 

‘Forgive me,’ she answered. ‘ Forgive my fears and doubts. 
It is no light decision for a woman, and a wife, to make. I will 
think, Ralph, and pray... .’ 

‘Pray!’ he muttered contemptuously. 

‘Yes, Ralph, pray,’ she repeated. ‘The Mother of God has 
heard, and answered, many such prayers as mine will be, I make 
no question. So many poor women have hurting flames in their 
hearts ! ’ 

‘Neither think nor pray overlong, Adeliz,’ he warned her 
gruffly. ‘I am at the end of patience.’ 

They rode on for a time in a silence broken only by the sporadic 
note of the royal hunting-horn. Muffled by the thick leafiness of 
the forest, it was difficult to tell how near or how far away that 
imperious call was being sounded; but the chase seemed to be 
drawing closer. Occasionally, too, the baying of the hounds 
could now be heard. 

Adeliz Tyrell, waking from her own thoughts, glanced at the 
face of her companion: it was set and flushed, as though he were 
angered. 

‘Oh, Ralph,’ she pleaded, ‘ be patient but a little.’ 

‘What call you a little?’ he demanded between his teeth. 
‘ And how do I know that my patience will be . . . rewarded ?’ 

‘It may be,’ she answered, lifting her head suddenly. ‘I come 
of the Giffards, a reckless race.’ 

‘Tell me before curfew,’ he said, as though he possessed all 
the rights of insistence. 

She laughed on a sudden. 

‘Why are you merry?’ he asked sourly. ‘Is it that you 
delight to plague me? You are always too April for a man’s 
wits.’ 

‘I am neither merry,’ she answered, ‘nor April-mooded. I 
laughed because it is the Giffard recklessness to laugh when life 
cries for decision—and while we are laughing,’ she added, serious 
again, ‘the moment for decision, as often as not, passes and is 
gone. I know the faults of my house.’ 

‘You will tell me by curfew,’ he repeated abruptly. ‘I shall 
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come to you wherever you are, though the King himself calls for 
me then.’ 

She gave his stubbornness no answer, and they rode on, silent 
again. The drove ended in a clearing, and from the clearing 
debouched two wide glades and a bridle-path. They took one of 
the glades, and it brought them, after a brief trot, to the King’s 
hunting-lodge on the outskirts of Brockenhurst. Since leaving 
the smithy they had ridden almost a complete semicircle. 

The hunting-lodge was large enough to house no small number 
of guests and attendants ; if not a palace, it was at least a dwelling 
fit for a king in his hours of leisure and sport. Besides the main 
building, which was half of wood and half of stone, there were 
subsidiary buildings, like outhouses, but domiciles instead of barns, 
in which were accommodated certain of the court who had been 
privileged to bring their wives to the chase—privileged by a monarch 
so indifferent to women that his very tolerance of their presence 
at such a masculine gathering as was usually a Norman hunting- 
party showed the measure of his contemptuous and perverted 
coldness to their attractions. 

At the gates they were met by their waiting grooms, who took 
charge of the horses. The two then passed within, Ralph of Aix 
into the hunting-lodge itself, and Adeliz Tyrell to the outer quarters 
assigned to her husband and herself. Before they separated, a 
brief whisper was the only continuation of their previous speech : 

‘ At curfew,’ he breathed, ‘I shall come.’ 

‘Come? Oh, no!—no, no!’ 

‘ At curfew !’ 

And he turned on his heel. 

Adeliz retired at once to her chamber, a long, narrow room lit 
only by a single window-slit, so shaped that an arbalest might be 
used at the aperture. The sunlight, streaming in, flicked the 
strewn rushes with whips of gold. Dismissing her attendant, 
who had helped her to change into an indoor costume of soft, 
flowing blue, girdled with a belt of silver, she sat on a low couch 
under the window-slit, leaning her arm on the embrasure. The 
sunlight caressed her wrist and one swinging foot; the rest of her 
was in warm, tawny shadow. 

Consciously she did not analyse her thoughts; it was not an 
age of self-analysis except perhaps in the cloister, and there it 
might be given another term. But she knew that her feeling for 
her husband was only a friendly gratitude for kindness, and that 
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her feeling for Ralph of Aix was something which stirred both her 
soul and her body. She responded to his nearness with a kind 
of glad shamelessness, and in the hours of separation was on fire 
with memories that were exultances. It was still too new a passion 
for her heart to have looked ahead at all scrupulously ; the moments 
had been too exciting for any calm assessment of the future. She 
was loved and she loved, and had lived since the revelation of that 
in a dream from which her lover’s insistence was waking her against 
her will. She was not the first woman to find a man’s possessiveness 
defeat her primary instinct to drift. But she would be able to 
drift no longer. Romantically stolen moments must either come 
to an end—or be made brazen to the world. And that would be 
the beginning of a new life, the breaking of ties, the disintegration 
of habit. Divorce, except in cases where the political expedience of 
the Papacy was also served by the freeing of individuals so highly 
set as to be pawns on the map of Europe, was unobtainable and 
inesperable ; she would have to go through life as the free com- 
panion of a leader of Free Companions ! 

Her lover meanwhile had entered the King’s hunting-lodge, and 
had seated himself upon one of the stools at the long refectory table 
that occupied, cross-wise, one end of the hall. He sat, not as though 
in order to eat, but leaning back against the table. He stared into 
space, frowning. He was still frowning and staring into space 
when the various clamours of the returning hunt broke into the 
courtyard as in the utmost of haste, horses checked in mid-career, 
dogs barking, men shouting and laughing. William the Red never 
rode either measuredly or with regard to his dignity, but only 
in harmony with the ever-changing violences of his thoughts and 
ambitions. 

A moment later, with a half-dozen companions at his heels, he 
entered the hall, blaspheming and laughing in a breath. His 
blasphemy was no indication of anger; it was a mere habit of 
speech. He was usually, indeed, more blasphemous of tongue 
when pleased than when in wrath, and it was considered a good 
sign by his courtiers when he took the name of God in vain with 
any new or particular obscenity. 

Rising upon the King’s blusterous entrance, Sir Ralph of Aix 
suddenly saw his master, whose born subject he was not, with a 
special and unwonted clarity. It was as though the emotions of the 
afternoon had sharpened his perceptions, or awakened unsuspected 
intuitions. 
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He saw a man in the prime of middle life, with a strong, fierce, 
dominant face, ruddy and moustached, and with a broad, intellectual 
forehead crowned by a mass of red hair, curling about the brows 
and at the nape of the neck. He was sturdily built but somewhat 
short in stature, and he had the slightly bandy legs of a man con- 
tinually on horseback. Previously Ralph had considered him as 
but the crowned hirer of a mercenary sword, with the powerful 
temper that commanded instant obedience; now, looking at him 
with a new eye, he discovered a strange soul in him, as though 
God, thought the soldier, marvelling the while at his own imagin- 
ation, had meant to create a seraph and had changed mind in mid- 
fashioning and had wrought instead a human jackal, leaving in the 
process, however, enough warped magnificence stamped on the 
features to bear witness to the rumour of that original divine 
intention. 

‘You did not hunt with us, Ralph,’ said the King as soon as 
his glance lighted upon the mercenary. ‘Why?’ he demanded 
curtly. 

‘ My horse, sire, needed shoeing,’ quietly replied Ralph of Aix, 
and his respect was that of a man who Jmew his own value. 

‘Ha!’ cried Rufus, as though the answer was satisfactory and 
yet equally as though any such satisfactoriness of reply was a 
thing to be grudged to an underling. To be baulked of doing 
an injustice is disturbing to the peculiar equilibrium of a tyrant. 

He seated himself heavily on another of the stools at the long 
table, irrespective of any precedence of place. He was the King, 
and where he chose to sit became at once the King’s seat. 

Those who had entered with him were six in number: Gilbert 
de l’Aigle, Roger and Gilbert de Clare, Robert Fitz~-Hamon, William 
de Breteuil, and Walter Tyrell, the Lord of Poix. At an impatient 
sign from their master they sat down with him at the table, which 
two or three grooms were already heaping with meats, fruits and 
drink. 
‘Need you shoeing yourself?’ cried the King to Ralph of Aix, 
who had remained standing. ‘Sit, man, sit!’ 

The only stool left vacant was to the right hand of Tyrell. 
The mercenary took it with an involuntary distaste. 

The meal began. They ate hungrily, and drank thirstily—but 
not for drinking’s sake. William, whatever his vices, was no 
drunkard, nor did he choose drunkards for his boon-companions. 
Presently, without ceremony, they talked, at first of the day’s 
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hunting, each man full of his own skill or luck, the sagacity of his 
horse or of his favourite among the hounds; and then they fell to 
discussing their plans for the morrow’s chase—until the King, 
growing expansive, began to speak of another kind of chase than any 
within his new great forest. 

‘ By the Splendour of Heaven,’ he cried, ‘I have a dream in 
my heart fierier than the largest ruby in my crown!’ 

He smote the table with his clenched fist, and looked at each of 
his companions in turn, frowning with a virile haughtiness. It 
was a certain natural magnificence in the Red King, rather than 
either his royalty or his vehemence, which secured instant attention 
to what followed. 

‘I will die an Emperor,’ the King went on. ‘ There shall be a 
new empire in Europe, the Empire of Gaul and Britain. I am the 
overlord of Scotland in name; but Scotland shall be made to 
submit to me in more than a feudal courtesy between crown and 
crown! Maine, too, shall be made to submit—at the sword’s 
point if necessary. And Ireland will I conquer; and Aquitaine 
will I buy. Then for France! With such power at my back, 
France, a dismembered mass of petty and jealous lordships as she 
is—eh, my Lord of Poix ?’ he interjected, turning sarcastically to 
Tyrell—‘ will fall to my hand as easily as a ripe pear. Emperor 
of Gaul and Britain!’ he repeated. ‘ That is my dream.’ 

A murmur of subservient applause ran from mouth to mouth 
around the table. Walter Tyrell and Ralph of Aix alone, un- 
courtierlike, remained silent. The King, glancing at them, misread 
what he saw in their eyes, and with a foul oath blasphemously 
asked : 

‘ What ails the Frenchmen? One of you is my hired soldier, 
the other my subject by tenure. Do you grudge your lord an 
ambition that will add honours and pomps to your obediences ? ’ 

Ralph of Aix, who had been wondering whether, when it came 
to the promised war, it would be William’s banner that he would 
follow and his hire that he would take, assumed a cynicism contrary 
to his real mood of the moment, and answered : 

‘Let but your trumpet, sire, sound golden—and to Free Com- 
panions Trebizond, Jerusalem and Hell itself come alike. Or 
Mayet, too,’ he added, unguardedly sarcastic. ‘But I was not 
there!’ he went on, glancing at Fitz~-Hamon, who had not exactly 
covered himself with glory at the unsuccessful siege of that castle 
in Maine, where William had nearly found death as well as defeat. 
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Fitz-Hamon glared angrily across the table, but the King only 
laughed, magnanimously humorous, and drank to the mercenary’s 
health. 

‘ Mayet Castle has given us all,’ said Tyrell suddenly, ‘a good 
foretaste of our triumphs to come.’ 

William looked sharply at the speaker. Was this the beginning 
of a ‘gab’? And was he himself in the mood for that peculiarly 
Provengal type of wit, wherein it was part of the game to provoke 
big talk and then to mock at it, each side seeking to fire the other’s 
temper and to controlitsown? It was like Tyrell, thought William, 
still eyeing the other narrowly, to hold a ‘ gab’ with his liege-lord, 
and usually he himself enjoyed it, doffing, for the while, his in- 
convenient royalty the better to participate equally in that recog- 
nised and privileged thrust and parry of daring speech. 

There was a brief silence. Tyrell, with a smile on his finely cut 
lips, challenged with his eyes the King to ‘ gab’ with him, and the 
others, not quite sure of the monarch’s mood, awaited William’s 
response in carven and watchful uneasiness. Suddenly the King 
relaxed. 

‘How so?’ he demanded, and the ‘ gab’ began. 

‘It will have taught us,’ replied Tyrell, ‘ the difference between 
boasting and performance.’ 

‘If I left Mayet,’ said Rufus, ‘I took Le Mans.’ 

‘A cock of a different plumage,’ riposted Tyrell, ‘and with 
draggled wings. And it took a king’s whole power to crack a 
second-rate fortress ! ’ 

‘ But at Le Mans I had Sir Ralph of Aix with me,’ cried William, 
laughing satirically across the table at the mercenary. 

‘Likewise the might of England!’ went on Tyrell. 

‘ Well ?’ snapped the King sharply. 

‘It is only, sire, that you talk of empire,’ was the answer, 
spoken with provocative suavity. 

‘Can a king’s thoughts be more royally employed?’ asked 
Rufus, and his smile was a kind of raillery, but more imperious at 
root than defensive. He was as sure of his powers as of his power. 

Tyrell, not entirely in the histrionic spirit of the ‘ gab,’ yet 
under cover of its licence, suddenly laughed broadly : 

‘But you do nothing!’ 

‘Nothing! By the face of Luke, nothing!’ burst out William. 
‘Make that good, Walter—or this is no “ gab.”’ 

‘You take a castle—or do not take a castle !—and then come 
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home again and hunt. When have you carried a long campaign 
to the triumphant conclusion of a battle on the grand scale—as your 
father did? What Senlac stands to your name ?’ 

‘In the year before Senlac,’ parried William, ‘ who, among my 
father’s knights, was its prophet ?’ 

‘In the year before Senlac the Duke of Normandy was not 
boasting of a kingdom.’ 

William controlled his mounting irritation with difficulty, and 
though he swore out of a foul mouth, his smile was accounted by 
his companions as a point in that game of words to him. 

Tyrell replenished his own cup, and then, with a deadly smooth- 
ness, continued : 

‘ The boaster who has no opportunity is a man of folly, but you, 
sire, who have opportunity, need not boast, but should perform. 
Reckon your powers: the men of Brittany are yours, the men of 
Maine, and the men of Anjou ; the Flemings hold from you, and the 
Burgundians follow your banner as being their king’s. Moreover, 
Eustace of Boulogne would do anything for you, either as ally or 
servant.’ 

‘And so?’ asked the King brusquely. 

‘So why do you delay? Why are you in Brockenhurst—and 
not in Paris? Or is this the leisure of Cwsar, worn by the toils 
of conquest ? The taking of Le Mans must have been a mighty 
strain ! ’ 

William received the gibe as a man, walking on a height in a 
storm of wind, might some unexpected and heavier gust: stagger- 
ingly yet without losing foothold. 

‘Wait, little Frenchman,’ he said, ‘ wait, and keep but next 
Christmas with me, and you will see Cesar’s leisure: his foot on 
the necks of kings.’ 

Tyrell drank, and laughed. 

‘Fine words—that not even your great father could have 
made good,’ he mocked. 

‘My father’s vassals,’ flashed back Rufus, ‘ were better men 
than mine!’ 

He glanced round the table, partly in amused satire, partly 
with the real feeling that he had spoken only too truly. 

‘Christmas . . .’ pursued Tyrell. ‘Your father was crowned 
on a Christmas. Where are we to keep next Christmas with you, 
sire ?’ 

‘At Poitiers,’ answered William instantly. ‘By the face of 
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Luke, but I will keep it in imperial state! I mean to lead my 
host as far as to the Alp mountains, and bring all to that boundary 
under my yoke, and then will I turn back west and keep my feast 
at Poitiers—whither I bid you all to testify to my words ! ’ 

Tyrell looked the King in the eyes, It was difficult for the 
others to tell whether, in what followed, he was still subtly ‘ gab- 
bing ’ or speaking, under its privilege, out of the deeps of his heart. 

‘ A great matter, indeed,’ he began, ‘ to go to the Alp mountains 
and thence back in triumph to Poitiers in time for Christmas. 
Emperor of Gaul and Britain! By God, but Burgundians and 
Frenchmen will deserve to die as meanly as dogs if they march to 
any such war as subjects of the English!’ 

‘ There shall be neither Burgundians nor French, nor yet Ange- 
vins, Aquitanians, Normans or English to lift stubborn heads,’ 
cried William, ‘ but only my subjects, and let him look to it who calls 
himself other in that day!’ 

‘Everywhere already your subjects are called the English,’ 
said Tyrell angrily. 

‘They shall be called by what name I will,’ retorted Rufus. 
‘I am King of England.’ 

‘Must all of us change our skins to please your vanity ?’ de- 
manded Tyrell. 

‘You may be the Lord of Poix, my Frenchman,’ said the King, 
‘but you are my liege-man for lands in Essex, and for your wife’s 
English lands, too. You will follow my banner to the mountains, 
Walter, as one of my English. Ralph yonder serves me for pay, 
but you from a subject’s duty.’ 

The hall suddenly darkened as the King spoke. It was not 
yet sunset, but the purple clouds of a storm had begun massing 
in the west. The ominous lividity touched each man with unease. 
There was a restless stir about the table. Even the King changed 
attitude on his stool. 

‘So at the whim of a boaster, who has promised us these glories 
so often and never achieved them yet,’ pursued Tyrell, ‘ we must 
give ourselves a mythical nationality that never was in the world ! 
Faith of a gentleman, but I, for one, will wait awhile. The necessity 
may not arise,’ he added with a scornful laugh. 

There was a low mutter of ironical thunder in the distance. 
The trees about the hunting-lodge began to wave clashingly in an 
eerie, sudden wind. 

‘ Also,’ went on Tyrell coldly, and he was the ealmest man 
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present, ‘ I would play a good jape to prevent France from becoming 
any empire’s appendage—as would the Pope, too, most surely. 
Shall you hold your Christmas Feast, sire, besieged in Poitiers ? 
Europe may band together, unable to stomach so lunatic an 
ambition.’ 

William rose so hastily that his stool fell as he moved from the 
table. 

‘This “gab” is finished,’ he said. ‘Body of God, but it is 
hot!’ he went on, wiping his moist brow with the back of his right 
hand. 

He crossed to the window, an unshuttered square opening in the 
middle of the long wall, and stared out into the lividsky. Thunder, 
from time to time, muttered but did not seem to be drawing nearer ; 
lightning flashed spasmodically above the fringe of the forest. 

‘It is as dark as curfew in winter,’ the King cried, ‘and as 
levined as Hell !’ 

He stood for a while, brooding. The others watched him in 
silence. They had risen with his rising. Suddenly he turned, 
flashed a swift, penetrating glance at the Lord of Poix, and then 
strode with ungainly heaviness out of the hall. His voice, echoing 
away, was heard calling impatiently for his esquire. 

After his going the others uneasily interrogated one another 
without word spoken, and as with one impulse the eyes of his 
companions fastened accusingly upon Tyrell. 

‘You daring fool!’ burst out William de Breteuil. ‘Could 
you not give a safer twist to your wit? He will be in a foul 
mood for days—and our hunting will become a penance instead 
of a sport. Splendour of Heaven, what ailed you, man, to play 
so with a tetchy lion? It is not as though you did not know 
him in his fierceness.’ 

‘Oh, I know him,’ replied Tyrell, and deliberately yawned. 
‘I played him as far as he was playable—and then he took to 
his heels.’ 

‘ Rather than loose his wrath in the privileged “ gab,” ’ retorted 
Fitz-Hamon. ‘ You can thank the magnanimity of a gentleman 
for that,’ he added, and turned away to the window. A flash of 
summer lightning in the same moment lit the hall. It was followed, 
not by a roll of thunder—for the storm itself seemed to be travel- 
ling in another direction—but by the first brazen note of a great 
bell, beginning to toll. 

‘Curfew!’ muttered Gilbert de. Clare. 
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With murmured courtesies, they separated, and presently 
Tyrell and Ralph of Aix found themselves alone in the hall, side 
by side. There was a brief silence. It was broken by Tyrell. 

‘He will set all Europe by the ears,’ he said, and gave a long 
look into the eyes of the mercenary. ‘ War, waged by a great 
captain, is terrible enough; but war waged by incompetence is 
surely the Devil’s privy jest!’ 

Once more he gave the mercenary a long look; then abruptly 
added : 

‘There is one of the hounds sick. I am going to the kennel. 
Good night.’ 

With that he hastily left the hall. 

The mercenary remained for a moment in thought. Then he, 
too—but with a more eager step than the other—went out, and 
another glare of lightning illuminated but the hall’s emptiness. 

Instead of turning into his bedchamber, he strode into the 
courtyard, paused to look carefully about, and then crossed, without 
sound but not furtively, towards the separate quarters where 
Adeliz Tyrell, as also the wives of William de Breteuil and Gilbert 
de l’Aigle, had her apartment. 

It was as yet really not more than late dusk, but the laterally 
passing storm had expunged the normal vestiges of light, and 
shadows, deep as night’s own, lay everywhere; and it was un- 
believably hot. 

The mercenary made for the arrow-slit of her chamber. It was 
just level with his head when he stood before it, and he could gaze 
within. But it was too dark to see anything, except a grey blur 
which perhaps was she. 

‘ Adeliz,’ he whispered. 

The grey blur moved. 

‘Go, go,’ she breathed. ‘Thou art mad to come.’ 

‘It is curfew,’ he answered. ‘I said I should come.’ 

‘Thou wilt be seen,’ she went on. 

‘Give me your answer, and I will go.’ 

‘Not now; to-morrow,’ she temporised, yet knew already well 
enough what her answer was to be. 

‘ To-night,’ he said fiercely. ‘I shall not ask you to-morrow.’ 

‘Speak softly. Agnes de Breteuil is in the next chamber,’ she 
warned. ‘Oh, go, go! I am afraid.’ 
‘I will go when I am answered.’ 
‘The very shadows seem to move.’ 
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‘Tyrell is at the kennel.’ 

‘There is someone there in the shadow. Go, go... 

‘ Will you leave him ?’ he persisted. ‘ Will you come with me 
oversea ?’ 

‘I am sure we are being watched. Oh, go, Ralph!’ 

‘I will go when I am answered,’ he repeated. ‘I love you, 
Adeliz. Come with me. There is no life for us apart.’ 

‘I know, Ralph, I know,’ she sighed, and her face seemed 
like a dim flower at the arrow-slit. 

‘I love you,’ he said again. 

The gate of the kennel was heard to clash. 

‘ For the sake of the Mother of God, Ralph, go!’ she whispered 
urgently. 

He did not move. 

“Will you come oversea with me ?’ was his only answer. 

They could hear Tyrell’s nearing footsteps. But the shadows 
had deepened at last into authentic darkness. 

‘Quick, tell me, Adeliz! I shall never ask you again if you 
do not answer me now.’ 

‘Oh, Ralph .. .’ she said, and there, with her hand at her 
throat, paused. 

‘Which is it to be?’ he urged with a brusque impatience. 
The soldier, in the presence of danger, was beginning to assert 
himself over the lover. ‘ Answer me, Adeliz!’ he said, as though 
addressing a company of his free-lances. 

‘Yes ...I will come with you,’ she breathed, and then, 
even as he heard, her flower-like face was gone from the slit. 

As he moved away, a last, late glimmer of lightning lit the 
courtyard. He cursed under his breath. Had it been vivid 
enough for him to be recognised ? 

He sought his bed uneasily—and yet triumphantly. 

In the blank middle of the night he was awakened by wild 
screams. 

Hastily rising, he flung on a furred gown, and went into the 
corridor. There he found Robert Fitz-Hamon and two of the 
King’s attendants running towards the royal bedchamber. One 
of the attendants bore a light. 

‘The King,’ muttered Fitz-Hamon hoarsely. ‘ It was the King!’ 

A drawn sword was in his hand; for the rest, he was in a 
riding cloak, hurriedly girdled. The attendants were fully garbed, 
and their hands were at their daggers as they ran. 
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The sight that met their apprehension, as Fitz-Hamon drew 
aside the arras at the archway into the cell-like room in which the 
King slept, was more awesome than startling. It was as though 
they were the intimate witnesses of the naked terror of a lost soul. 

The King was sitting upright in his bed, staring into vacancy 
with a distraught gaze, and muttering words that probably he had 
not spoken since he learnt them at his mother’s knee—a childish 
prayer for safety against the roaming of the Devil in the night. 

They clustered at the threshold, scarcely daring to enter, know- 
ing the wrath of any man who is surprised in the privacy of his 
soul, and when that man is a king, and such a king, his wrath, as 
well they were aware, might have consequences to be dreaded by 
even @ favourite. So when at last, seeing them, the King spoke, 
and they found his speech simple and without anger, they breathed 
relievedly and the colour came back to their cheeks. 

Fitz-Hamon moved on a few paces into the King’s chamber, 
his lowered, naked sword still in his hand. 

‘Sire,’ he murmured, ‘sire, what is it ?’ 

He spoke with the confident smoothness of a favourite, and 
yet he was troubled at heart. He had never seen his master in 
such a pallid mildness before, and knew that he must walk warily 
as through an unknown defile that threatened an ambush. 

‘I have dreamed a dream,’ began William, and he was trembling © 
and sweating. ‘I was sick, and being bled by an Arab physician 
—I seemed to have gone to the crusade with my brother Robert 
—and suddenly the blood flowing from my vein gushed up like 
spray and became a red whirlpool about me until it veiled the 
light of the sun, and I was lost in a crimson mist, threshing about 
with my arms to find escape, and being choked at every step by 
breathing my own blood instead of air.’ 

He covered his eyes with his hands, for the horror was still 
upon him. Then he looked up, the utmost of surprise imprinted 
upon his face. 

‘ I woke with the name of Our Lady on my lips,’ he said. ‘ Our 
Lady’s name,’ he repeated in a scared, awed whisper. 

‘It was but a dream, my lord,’ said Fitz-Hamon, and went a 
pace or so nearer to the bed; and he laid his bare sword across a 
stool. 

‘I am sorry to have disturbed you, gentlemen,’ continued the 
King, eyeing Fitz-Hamon and Ralph of Aix in turn with an un- 
wonted and curiously sweet smile. Then his expression changed. 
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The terror of his dream was rapidly fading; and his regal poise 
returned. 

‘ Leave me a light,’ he said abruptly to the attendants. 

They set a light by the bedside, and then he bade them go. 

‘TI shall not sleep, I think,’ he went on. ‘ Will you bide with 
me, Robert ?’ he asked, turning to Fitz-Hamon. 

‘Surely, my lord.’ 

‘Then I will not keep you, Sir Ralph of Aix,’ said the King, 
glancing through narrowed lids at the mercenary, and so dismissed 
him. Yet, as that captain was passing out, he stayed him 
peremptorily. 

‘Let there be no word of my dream!’ he cried. ‘ Hark you, 
no word! And command the same to my two servants—who 
had eyes and ears for too much. Warn them—on pain of losing 
those eyes and ears!’ 

Again the King dismissed him, this time finally. 

William passed the rest of the night in desultory and spasmodic 
converse with Robert Fitz-Hamon, discussing his ambitious schemes, 
but breaking off continually to stare across the chamber with wide, 
unseeing eyes, as though still shaken by the ominous reality of his 
dream. 

‘It is a sign,’ he muttered again and again, ‘asign! I shall die 
violently, with my blood gushing from me... .’ 

When morning came he broke his fast frugally, alone with Fitz- 
Hamon. Then he shouted for a scribe, and entered the hall. 
It was full of the purest, gayest sunlight ; and his guests, laughing 
and care-free, were making ready for the day’s hunt. Ralph of Aix 
alone was moody, with sombre, restless eyes. 

‘I shall not hunt to-day,’ the King announced into the hush 
that followed his entrance. ‘ Where is that scribe?’ he roared 
with an oath, and, drawing up a stool, he sat impatiently at the 
table. 

He was once more his arrogant, foul-mouthed self. 

The scribe entered in a hurry, breathing a little heavily, but 
whether from haste or fear, or both, was not discernible: the result 
was the same. At a quick sign from the King he sat to the table 
and produced his writing-materials from a leather case hanging at 
his girdle. Though he was monklike in garb, he was not an ecclesi- 
astic. His hood was thrown back from his head, and he was not 


tonsured. 
The King at once began to transact business, shrewdly and 
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dominantly. The others moved to the farther end of the long, 
beamed hall, and stood conversing in subdued tones. From 
time to time the King glanced at them. After a while he 
finished his listening to the scribe’s reading of documents and 
paused in the dictation of his replies, and gave a deep-throated 
laugh. 

‘Be not so glum, my friends,’ he called. ‘We will hunt 
nevertheless.’ 

Fitz-Hamon turned in surprise, and seemed about to remonstrate, 
but his master looked at him with a frown and curtly bade him 
order the horses and dogs to be in immediate readiness. Fitz- 
Hamon left the hall with an uneasy countenance. He glanced 
swiftly at Ralph of Aix as he passed him, but there was no answering 
gleam in the mercenary’s eyes. Meanwhile the King had turned 
again to his business. 

He was still sitting, so engaged, when there was a clatter as of 
small hooves in the courtyard, and a murmur of voices. 

William lifted his head impatiently. Tyrell, who was at the 
window, answered the unspoken question : 

‘It is a monk, my lord, ona mule. The beast is very exhausted. 
They must have come a great way.’ 

‘A monk ?’ repeated the King contemptuously. ‘ What can 
a monk want here?’ He shrugged his shoulders. ‘ Another 
emissary from the pestilent Anselm? Face of Luke, but I cannot 
stomach these ecclesiastics who are for ever belabouring us in the 
name of an old myth!’ 

He frowned fiercely, shrugged again, and returned with a 
blasphemous growl to dictating to the scribe. Presently Fitz- 
Hamon re-entered. His face was pale. He carried in his hand 
a roll of parchment fastened round with green silk, and bearing 
a small ecclesiastical oval seal within a green and armorially worked 
bag. 

‘There has come a monk, my lord,’ he said, ‘from... 

‘ Oversea from that exiled thorn in my flesh, Anselm ? ’ William 
cried angrily. ‘I will hear nothing from Anselm. Bid him at 
once begone—and to take his scroll with him!’ 

‘He has not come from the Archbishop, my lord, but from the 
Abbot of Gloucester. He has ridden in haste and brings this 
letter from the Abbot. He says it is important.’ 

‘From Abbot Serlo ?’ muttered the King, and took the scroll 
doubtfully. ‘Know you anything of its contents ?’ 


’ 
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‘ Nothing, my lord, except what the monk tells: that it relates 
to a vision.’ 

‘A vision?’ scornfully cried Rufus. ‘What has a vision 
to do with me?’ 

Then he remembered his own dream, and began fingering the 
scroll with a moody petulance. 

‘The monk tells, too,’ went on Fitz-Hamon in a low, awed 
voice, ‘that there are strangest signs and wonders in the land.’ 

The King looked at him sharply, interrogatively, with eyes that 
gloomed rather than shone. 

‘ What signs, what wonders ?’ he asked, and his utterance was 
thick. 

‘ The great pool at Finchamstead for some days has been welling 
blood.’ 

‘Blood ... blood...’ muttered William. ‘It is always 
in blood that these omens come.’ 

‘Your cousin, the Count of Mortain,’ went on Fitz-Hamon, 
‘so this monk also tells, was hunting in a forest in Cornwall and 
had shot his last arrow when a huge black goat crossed his path, 
and riding the goat was a red man, naked and crowned, with a 
deep wound in his breast, and even as the Count looked upon it, 
the sight vanished. All this the monk reports as known far and 
wide.’ 

‘ My cousin was ever a speaker of wildness in his cups,’ answered 
William in contempt. ‘I trust that the Abbot of Gloucester writes 
of a more dependable matter.’ 

Again he doubtfully fingered the scroll, then tossed it on a 
sudden into the lap of the scribe. 

‘Tam no “ beau clerk ” as my brother Henry,’ he said satirically. 
‘Open it, and read, fellow.’ 

The scribe unfastened the scroll with trembling fingers, hastily 
gathered the tenour of its contents, glanced up sharply at his 
watching master, then began to read in high-pitched, nasal tones : 

‘ “ From Serlo, Abbot of Gloucester, to my lord the King ; in the 
name of Christ, greeting and benediction! Many the verities 
unfolded to us in mysterious ways, and God in His lovingkindness 
at divers times has shown truth’s naked face in a vision. The wise 
man will heed the signs that are vouchsafed, while the mocker will 
perish prematurely, without time to make his peace. Wherefore 
I have thought it my duty to set down in writing a vision vouch- 
safed to an old monk in the House of Saint Peter here in Gloucester 
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this night, and to send it to my lord the King with the utmost 
speed of a man’s travel. Thus, as in a trance, he saw: He was 
kneeling within a lofty minster at prayer, and the walls of the 
minster were hung with velvet and purple, woven as by the skill 
of the Greeks, and with tapestries in whose stitchwork lived again 
great deeds of heroes and saints; and there were illuminated 
books, and shrines for sacred bones, gleaming with gold and jewels. 
He covered his face from the temptation of their beauty, and 
prayed ; and when, after he had prayed, he released his eyes from 
his locked fingers, all that splendour had vanished away. Nothing 
remained but the barest altar that ever he had seen; and upon 
the altar lay the naked form of a man, yet of one greater than a man. 
Again he hid his eyes, this time from fear, and when he dared to 
look again, behold, he saw thyself, my lord, striding up the long 
aisle of that minster, and he saw thee go to the altar, and gaze down 
upon the form outstretched upon it, and there was a golden shimmer 
about the body. Then, as it seemed, a cannibal desire took hold 
of thee, and thou didst strive hungrily to partake of that gleaming 
Flesh, which patiently endured it, until suddenly the face, that had 
been as gentle as an angel’s, became stern and forbidding, and the 
victim of thy desire spoke : ‘ Is it not enough that thou hast always 
grieved me with wrongs upon wrongs? Thinkest thou to gnaw my 
very flesh and very brain? Hence! Thou shalt not eat of me. 
A day, and a night, and a day again, and thou shalt eat no more— 
unless, this side of Hell, thou repent of thy sins against my Church ! ’ 
When he had so spoken, the minster was as struck with levin-fires, 
and the monk woke from his trance in the sweat of fear and awe. 
All this, in the name of God, I have thought fit to recount to my 
lord the King, that he may profit from the sign, and repent, and 
by that repentance, the only surety, escape the death that cometh 
to all heedless men like an arrow out of a bush. These, to my 
lord the King, from the House of Saint Peter in Gloucester, whereof 
I am Abbot.” ’ 

There was a hush for a moment after the scribe had finished 
reading. Then the hall was filled with the King’s bitter laugh, 
The others, courtierlike, laughed with him, until the expression 
on his flushed countenance struck the hilarity from their lips as 
with the blow of a gauntlet. William turned satirically to Tyrell. 

‘ Walter, my “ gabber,” ’ he said, ‘ lest you be counted as lazy 
a boaster as your liege-lord, do justice on these things you have 
heard ! ’ 
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‘ Why, so I will, my lord,’ was the answer, ‘ if the Devil aid me 
—for no other but he can bring to heel an imperial sinner!’ And 
he lifted his head delicately, and lightly laughed through closed 
teeth. 

As his laughter died away, the noise of horses and dogs was 
heard in the courtyard. All was ready for the day’s hunting. 

William leapt to his feet. 

‘Give the monk a hundred shillings for his journey,’ he said to 
Fitz-Hamon with a gesture of careless magnificence. ‘Come,’ he 
cried to the others, ‘ there is still a deer to start,’ 

‘No, no, my lord!’ burst out Fitz-Hamon, daring to catch 
hold of his master’s arm. ‘ Hunt not to-day!’ 

‘ Because of a snorer’s dream ?’ answered the King, and flung 
off his favourite’s hand with an oath. ‘I wonder at my Lord 
Serlo’s fancy for setting down the indigestion of a monkish loon ! 
I always took him to be a wise old Abbot, but it is very simple of 
him, when I am so pressed with planning my campaign in France, 
to take pains to write down the dream of a doddering monk and to 
send it across England with the utmost speed of a poor monastery 
mule. Does he think that I am as the English, who will forgo a 
journey or any of their business because of some wild word of an 
alehouse wise-woman? Let go of my sleeve, Robert! Hunt 
to-day I will, by the face of Luke!’ 

‘A day, and a night, and a day again,”’ answered Fitz- 
Hamon, ‘ and that, my lord, is to-day. Chance is a beggar, and 
Opportunity the almsgiver. Do not hunt this one day, sire, for the 
love of God!’ 

The King’s bluster had but ill-covered his unease; his dream, 
too, was yet vividly with him. As he looked into the faces of 
his companions, one by one, and marked how each man, not 
excepting even Tyrell, was murmuring in agreement with Fitz- 
Hamon’s persistence, he allowed his pride to be persuaded, shrugged 
his shoulders, and gave orders for the dogs and horses to be taken 

back to kennel and stall. 

Once again the King immersed himself in business, dismissing 
his friends awhile to their own affairs. Tyrell and Ralph of Aix 
went out from the hall side by side, In the courtyard, which was 
golden with that peculiarly limpid sunlight that so often follows 
after storm, they came upon Adeliz Tyrell and the wife of Gilbert 
de l’Aigle, pacing slowly up and down within the shade of a wall 
in feminine converse, and laughing together from time to time. 
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‘What deceitful wantons are women!’ thought Ralph. ‘J 
cannot laugh, J cannot converse gaily and emptily, with these 
thoughts of love and adventure burning my breast.’ And he had 
his first glimpse of man’s snaky path in the disillusioning wilderness 
of enamourment. 

In no mood to be a gossiper he bowed and passed on in the 
direction of the stables. Adeliz watched his going with an amused 
pucker, and her husband laughed. 

‘ Our fierce Ralph,’ he said, giving her a straight glance in the 
eyes, ‘ is no soft besieger. He cannot even woo a fortress, but must 
make his assault at once—or not at all. Which is to say,’ he 
continued, turning to Edith de l’Aigle, ‘that he is no woman’s 
favourite falcon ! ’ 

‘After your description of him,’ that lady replied, ‘I should 
have said that beyond all challenge he must be, else I do not know 
my own sex—or you do not!’ she added with a smile. 

The morning passed without further event until the time of the 
customary early meal, which was taken at noon. The King by 
then had recovered his normal mood, and he and his companions 
ate in gaiety, though his humour was no less boastful in temper, 
no less blasphemous in expression. Nevertheless, at the meal’s 
end, having drunk rather more than was usual with him—perhaps 
to drown his darker imaginations—he had regained his spirits 
and was listening with some complacency to William de Breteuil’s 
and Gilbert de Clare’s ambitious flattery of the potential emperor ; 
and neither at the meal nor after it was any attempt made to 
‘gab.’ As by common consent between King and liegemen that 
hazardous recreation was warily eschewed. 

Presently the King called for his boots. 

‘If I may not hunt,’ he said, ‘ I can walk, I hope, to the kennels. 
I grow fat.’ 

‘Cesar was a lean man,’ murmured Tyrell underbreath, ‘ but 
not Pepin the Unmighty.’ 

While his body-servant was helping the King to draw on his 
boots, one of the huntsmen entered, approached Ralph of Aix, 
and whispered in his ear. 

‘By my faith, I had forgotten!’ answered the mercenary. 
‘Where is he ?’ 

‘ Just without, sir.’ 
‘Hold him a moment, and I will come.’ 
The huntsman departed. Sir Ralph crossed over to the King. 
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‘My lord,’ he began with soldierly directness, and told of his 
promise to the smith of Brockenhurst. 

‘Let me see these fine arrows,’ William commanded. ‘ Bring 
him in.’ 

Ralph of Aix strode over to the archway and looked forth. The 
smith was standing between two of the King’s guard. The mer- 
cenary beckoned, and the smith was thrust into the hall by the 
two men-at-arms without ceremony. 

‘Come hither,’ said William. ‘ Do not be afraid of my soldiers. 
They are rough men, but I am a knight, sworn to a Christian spirit.’ 

He guffawed as at a great jest. The smith shambled forward, 
dully, imperturbably. 

‘I hear you have wrought six fine arrows,’ the King went on. 

The smith bowed, and awkwardly held them out in a sheaf. 

‘ One at a time, fellow, one at a time,’ cried Rufus impatiently. 

‘One will be enough for the business,’ said the smith with a 
strange, deprecatory leer as he chose one of his arrows and handed 
it to the King. 

William examined it carefully, poised it, ran his finger along it, 
tossed it in the air and caught it again, and laid it behind him on 
the table. One by one, he examined the others in the same way, 
silently, deftly, knowledgeably. 

‘What is their price?’ he asked. ‘They are good arrows.’ 

‘You will never have seen better, Sir King,’ said the smith, 
his eyes hot in his swarthy face. ‘ Will not my lord accept them ? ’ 

‘ Accept them ?’ cried William in surprise. ‘ Does a churl give 
to a prince ? ’ he went on in a flurry of anger, then suddenly checked 
his haughtiness with a laugh. 

‘ Well, if I were cold, I would accept fire from the Devil,’ he 
said, ‘so why not, in my need, a sheaf of arrows from a good 
craftsman ? ’ 

‘Why not, in sooth, my lord?’ answered the smith with a 
curious smile. ‘I can promise you a great hunt with them this day.’ 

‘I am not hunting to-day,’ said the King shortly. ‘ Give to this 
fellow, Robert, the same sum that I gave to the monk—not in 
payment,’ he added, ‘ but gift for gift as is the way between men 
who understand one another.’ 

The smith bowed lurchingly, and his dark face had glowed. 

‘Though you do not hunt to-day, Sir King,’ he answered, ‘ you 
will to-morrow. Such arrows cry for employment; I marvel, 
indeed, that you can keep them from the bow to-day.’ 
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‘ And, by God, that will I not !’ cried William suddenly. ‘Sum- 
mon again the horses and dogs, Robert. Friends, what is super- 
stition but a maudlin fear of prophecy, and prophecy is only the 
vapouring of any epileptic. What, then, is there to fear? We 
will hunt, I say. Hear ye? We will go hunt. I thank you, 
smith, for your fine arrows. They shall be fleshed to-day in a 
goodly hide, I can promise them.’ 

He broke off, and made for the archway to go forth. Tyrell, 
in his way, drew back for him to pass. The King paused. There 
was a sardonic grimace on his countenance. Without apparent 
predecision, he suddenly handed two of the arrows to the astonished 
Lord of Poix. 

‘It is fitting,’ said the King, ‘ that the sharpest arrows should 
be given to him who knows how to deal such deadly strokes with 
his tongue. It will be a good sight to see how the deer fare when 
you “gab” with them!’ 

Tyrell took the arrows with a surprised awkwardness, and 
flushed. 

‘I am honoured, sire,’ he murmured, and bowed low. 

But the King did not hear, for he had already stridden forth. 

Ralph of Aix paused awhile to speak to the smith before following 
the others. 

‘ Are you satisfied ?’ he asked with a brusque, almost harsh, 
familiarity. 

The smith nodded. The mask of his face was set for the 
moment in simpler lines, as though the King’s acceptance of his 
gift had smoothed out some fold of psychological irritation. 

The mercenary turned on his heel to go, but swung back after a 
bare pace or two, and grasped the smith by the arm. 

‘Tell me,’ he demanded in a whisper, ‘ are your arrows unlike 
any others? Recognisable, ha ?’ 

‘There are none like them; a fool’s eye could pick them out 
after a shower as dense as the last rain at Senlac!’ 

‘Good ; I understand,’ replied the mercenary in his usual tones. 
‘Good,’ he repeated, and hurried out. 

The smith stood where he had been left. His mask was so fixed 
in a smile that the smile itself ceased to be expressive; the life 
proper to it seemed clear as beneath a thin transparency of ice. 
His gaze also was fixed, but as though expectant of a vision rather 
than as beholding one, until the gaze, too, seemed inexpressive. 

An attendant came in whose office was plain. Without a word 
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the smith received the King’s gift of certain shillings, and then was 
conducted forth. As he emerged into the courtyard the King was 
mounting his horse, a magnificent black of pure strain. Fitz- 
Hamon, at the stirrup, was vehemently expostulating against. his 
hardihood in the face of so many omens, but William cursed him 
for a woman, and set spurs to his beast—and the cavalcade of 
hunters, with the hounds in an eager cluster, followed him out 
towards the forest. Fitz-Hamon, his face pale and set, mounted 
and cantered moodily after them. 

The smith ambled along the same road for a little way, but 
when they disappeared down the nearest glade he continued straight 
on towards Brockenhurst and his smithy. He seemed in no hurry, 
and walked rather like a ploughman at the close of a long day’s 
ploughing, not idly for all his slowness of gait, but as with the 
consciousness that his bout of work had come satisfactorily to an 
end. 

Once in the forest, the hunters scattered as was their wont, 
Walter Tyrell and Ralph of Aix remaining nearest to the King. 
After the storm, even though it had not broken overhead but had 
passed in the distance, the air was lighter and the day more limpid. 
Joyously the birds sang and twittered, as in unconscious irony that 
beneath them the hunt was up—for the pleasure of men at the 
expense of creatures as helpless against man’s cruelty as themselves. 

Fortune did not favour their hunting that afternoon, and 
William Rufus grew ever more stormily impatient as the hot hours 
passed fruitlessly by. He did not converse with his companions, 
but seemed to ride in that dread aloofness popularly attributed 
to kings and yet rarely exhibited by them in reality. 

The mercenary and Tyrell rode likewise in silence, partly out of 
obedience to the royal mood and partly because each of them had 
much need for private meditation. Tyrell feared that his daring 
in the ‘ gab’ had galled his master more than the privilege of that 
game should have allowed, and he feared loss of favour and all 
the other losses that inevitably go with it, but the Frenchman in 
him had been nettled by William’s boasting almost beyond endur- 
ance: tosee France an appendage to any empire whose confederate 
states was headed by England would be past bearing. For his 
part, Ralph of Aix was turning over in his mind the various incon- 
veniences of exile and the dubious search after other employment 
for his sword. If only there were no Tyrell. ... He was not 
particularly perturbed at the thought of losing William’s favour ; 
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there were other kings in the world. There was even William’s own 
brother—but which brother? Robert, the elder, was away at the 
crusade; but Henry the Good Clerk was a man of kingly imagin- 
ation. It might be he who would succeed in England. Count 
Henry had always dealt with him as one gentleman with another, 
and he would be a pleasanter master than the grim and foul-mouthed 
William. ‘ Were but Count Henry to be King Henry,’ went on the 
mercenary’s thoughts, ‘ I should have a finer life here than seeking 
employment from one prince and another through France and 
Italy—even with the lovely Adeliz at my side.’ 

He rode on moodily, almost as moodily as the King himself 
—though the King’s moodiness was one of smoulder, and Ralph’s 
one of flame. 

As though coming pat with the mercenary’s thoughts there 
sounded suddenly in another part of the forest the note of a hunting- 
horn of a certain recognisable pitch. 

‘My brother the Beauclerk,’ muttered William through his 
teeth. ‘ And may the Devil give him a worse hunting than mine! ’ 

‘ Or a better kill!’ murmured Ralph to himself, and he turned 
with a faint, Italianate smile to Tyrell. 

‘My new gauntlets to your baldrick there,’ he said, ‘ that we 
start no deer, nor test the smith of Brockenhurst’s arrows this 
day !’ 

‘ That is very like,’ responded Tyrell, ‘ and I take not your wager, 
Ralph. There is little of the day left, too. See, it is nearly sunset 
already. He will not have the stomach to hunt without luck much 
longer,’ he added, nodding towards the King, riding some few yards 
in front. 

‘He will be wroth at not testing his new arrows,’ laughed the 
mercenary. ‘You were in favour, indeed, to be given two of 
them.’ 

‘ Is it favour to be given gifts with sarcasm and out of spite over 
being worsted at wit ?’ 

Tyrell’s tone betrayed that his irritation was still red ash sus- 
ceptible to the bellows. 

‘ Let me see one of the arrows,’ said Ralph. ‘I looked at them 
but very hastily yesterday.’ 

‘They are good arrows,’ replied Tyrell indifferently as he drew 
one of them from the quiver hanging at his saddle and gave it into 
the mercenary’s extended hand. 

Ralph of Aix carefully examined it in silence, then returned it 
with an assessing nod. 
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‘ He is a smith of smiths, this fellow of Brockenhurst,’ he said. 

As Tyrell replaced the arrow in the quiver his companion 
checked his horse for a moment, and when he rode forward again 
he came up on Tyrell’s other side—the quiver side of him. 

At that instant the King stretched out his arm and reined in his 
horse. They pulled up a few yards behind him, waiting. The 
King dismounted, motioning them to do the same. Presently all 
three of them stood perfectly still, as though sentinels of the falling 
twilight, watching a patch of clear glade. The King’s dogs had 
passed out of sight. 

Ralph of Aix was standing nearer to Tyrell’s horse than to his 
own. They were behind an aspen and near to an elder tree. 

On a sudden, with an expression of fierce joy on his face, the 
King fitted one of the smith’s arrows to his bow. Tyrell plucked 
from his quiver the first arrow that came to his hand. It was one 
of hisown. Ralph of Aix drew stealthily from the same quiver one 
of the two arrows given to Tyrell by the King. With their arrows 
fitted to their bows, the three men waited, intense and vigilant. 

A single bark came to their ears, and a noise of disturbed under- 
growth. Almost at the same moment a magnificent stag leapt out 
into the glade ahead of them. 

Through chance, or ill luck, or else by reason of his impatient 
vehemence, the string of William’s bow broke as he pulled it. 

‘Shoot !’ he cried out in his excitement. ‘ Shoot iu the Devil’s 
name, or you shall both find it the worse for you! Will you lose 
me the stag, sluggards ?’ 

Tyrell and Ralph of Aix shot in the same instant. The arrow of 
Tyrell, hastily and nervously aimed, caught the trunk of an oak, 
glancing off to be lost for ever in the tangled and brushy under- 
wood; but the mercenary’s, very carefully aimed, pierced the 
King full in the breast. 

Both men rushed forward to the-stricken monarch and knelt 
beside him where he had fallen. In his agony the King had caught 
at the arrow with his hands, snapping off the shaft of it at the 
wound. When they reached him he was already dead. 

‘Look, it is your arrow!’ said Ralph to the horrified Tyrell. 

‘But I thought,’ stammered the Lord of Poix, ‘that I shot 
with one of my usual arrows... .’ 

‘No,’ answered the mercenary, shaking his head. ‘See, it is 
one of the two he gave you. Besides, I saw you fit it to your 
bowstring.’ 
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Tyrell covered his face with his hands. 

‘ They will say that I did it of purpose and from malice. That 
“gab” will damn me! They will remember it, every word,’ he 
whispered hoarsely, and when he lifted his countenance again to 
his companion it was white and drawn. 

‘Fly !’ urged Ralph instantly. ‘It is your only chance of life. 
At once! I will shield your going. This cannot be hidden long.’ 

‘But, Adeliz . . .’ began Tyrell. 

‘Fly, man, fly, while there is time!’ insisted Ralph. ‘I will 
tell your wife. Cross oversea at once. Make westward at the 
coast. You will find a fisher boat in any small harbour. Once 
in France, you are safe.’ 

‘Tell Adeliz that I shall make for my own castle at Poix. Tell 
her to come to me there.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ replied the mercenary. ‘Rely on me. Mount and 
fly !’ 

Tyrell gazed down at the dead King. He was shaken at what 
supposedly he had done, and was nearly hysterical. 

‘ He was a blasphemer,’ he muttered hoarsely, ‘ and died in his 
sins without Christ’s body!’ 

Hastily he plucked some wild flowers and leaves, and knelt and 
thrust them into the King’s open mouth, muttering the while the 
immemorial Latin of the Sacrament, trembling and incoherent. 

‘ Here is your horse, man!’ cried Ralph, bringing up his com- 
panion’s animal. ‘Mount—and go!’ 

Without further word—and no handclasp was offered by the 
mercenary—Tyrell leapt upon his horse and galloped away, swaying 
drunkenly in his saddle, down the dimming drove of the forest. 

After his going, the mercenary’s first act was to recall the King’s 
two hounds, his favourites, from still seeking the escaped stag. 
They came back at his whistle, with lolling tongues, checked sud- 
denly, sniffed at their master’s body and shied away, then, sitting 
on their haunches, began a curious whimpering that flamed up 
at intervals into a strange, eerie howling. 

Presently, when he judged the fugitive might be a full mile 
away, Sir Ralph took the dead King’s hunting-horn, blew an 
imperious, summoning blast, and waited. 

In the darkening twilight the forest rustled as with unnameable 
and terrible presences—though the most terrible Presence of all, 
one but too nameable, had, indeed, been and passed. But the 
dogs, scenting it still, howled on intermittently, uncomforted. 
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When, with the King’s body in their midst, covered with a 
rough horse-cloth and borne on a rustic wain, the hunting-party 
returned to the lodge, the news of the event was already known, 
spread by the huntsman who had fetched the wain from the nearest 
farmstead. Sir Ralph, therefore, had nothing to communicate to 
Adeliz Tyrell—though much to withhold from her !—beyond the 
plans, not of her husband but of himself. 

‘He will be a hunted man, Adeliz, wherever he may go hence- 
forth. Slayers of kings live not long. There is no need of exile 
forusnow. A little while, and the vengeance of justice will set you 
free of him. And then...’ 

He touched the long sleeve of her gown tenderly, smiling into 
her face. They were standing in the open hall of the hunting- 
lodge, and were alone. 

‘ Whither has he fled ?’ she asked. ‘Did he tell you ?’ 

‘No,’ he lied. ‘ He just rode swiftly away. He knew himself 
fora doomed man. He fled wisely,’ he added as in grim judgment. 
‘There had been quarrel and provocation—all of us would have 
to bear witness to that—and though, as I believe, it was an accident, 
his arrow being deflected by a tree, the evidence for malice and 
premeditation would be too strong even for innocence to counter. 
It was his arrow, too,’ he went on. ‘ There can be no question of 
that. He had two of them only: we all saw the King give them 
to him. And one of those two was still in his quiver—and one 
in the King’s body! No, to fly was the only chance; and that, 
indeed, is no chance,’ he concluded, shrugging his shoulders. 
‘He might be safe in Barbary, but hardly in all Christendom.’ 

‘My poor Walter .. .” she murmured. 

Her face was pale and set. It was almost as though it had 
suddenly thinned. 

‘Sent he no message to me?’ she asked. 

He lied again, shaking his head. 

‘No,’ he repeated, and took her hand. ‘ Adeliz,’ he went on, 
‘an outlaw has no rights—hardly, indeed, those of burial. And 
those of marriage ? ’ 

He paused, and gazed at her intently. 

‘ With a King’s favour—and I look for Count Henry to be the 
next King here in England—much may be compassed when a 
woman’s husband is under the very ban itself. We may not 
have to wait even for so long as he may be let live by justice.’ 

‘ Whither was he making ?’ she asked tonelessly. 
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‘Have I not said that I do not know?’ he answered with 
impatience. ‘ He was wiser than to reveal what is torturable out 
of a man.’ 

‘ He would have told you,’ she replied simply. ‘ You have lied 
to me. He would not have ridden away without some word sent 
to me. I know Walter, if you do not.’ 

He asseverated gruffly that he knew nothing more than he had 
told. 

She shook her head gently, mournfully. 

‘ He will cross the seas; that at least is sure,’ she mused aloud. 
‘ And, once in France, there is Poix,’ she added, and looked at the 
mercenary sharply. But his countenance was disciplined, and there 
was nothing to be read upon it. 

‘I shall go to Poix,’ she went on. ‘Either I shall find him 
there—or, soon or late, he will there find me.’ 

He looked at her aghast. 

‘But, Adeliz . . .” he began. 

‘I shall set out for Poix as early to-morrow as I may,’ she 
interrupted. ‘Do not look at me so. Do not speak. There 
is nothing to be said. It has befallen thus, and we must abide it.’ 

‘What are you saying?’ he cried roughly. ‘This is a mad- 
ness. We are lovers. What is he to you—what has he ever 
been to you—that you should go to him now in his outlawry ?’ 

‘ He was always kind to me; I have told you that. And when 
he saw that I did not love him, he might have been so harsh. We 
are lovers, yes, my dear,’ she said, ‘and I could have left him 
for you in his prosperity, but in his misfortune, no.’ 

‘I cannot believe this,’ he muttered. ‘Itisadream. You are 
playing with me.’ 

‘Do I look as though I were playing with you, or with myself, 
or with life ?’ she asked, and lifted her face proudly. He saw it 
to be stained with ceaseless tears. 

He put his strong arms about her possessively ; she lay in his 
clasp limp and unresponsive. He took her chin in one hand, 
and drew her lips to his own, kissing her with hungry ardour, but 
there was no answering passion in their touch, nor even so much 
as the reluctant automatism of detached acceptance. 

His uneasy temper began to flame. 

‘Do you mean that ?’ he demanded curtly. 

‘Yes, Ralph.’ 

‘Mother of God,’ he burst out, ‘so what the minstrels sing is 
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true: that a woman is the most changeable creature under the 
sun and will house nothing in her heart for longer than a whim’s 
moment ! ’ 

‘Ralph, Ralph,’ she begged, ‘ do you take this as easy for me ? 
Can no man ever recognise a breaking heart ?’ she added bitterly, 
and drew away from him. 

His natural soldierly decisiveness prompted his answer : 

‘If this is the end, be it the end! I shall never trust woman 
more—nor do aught again in my life for a woman’s sake! Fare- 
well!’ 

Both were disillusioned : he, manlike, angrily ; she, womanlike, 
injuredly. They would keep no good memories of their last hour 
together. 

As he turned away and strode out of the hall a single horseman 
rode into the courtyard. It was Count Henry, the dead King’s 
younger brother. His demeanour showed that he had heard the 
news. 

The mercenary hurried to his side. 

‘Do not dismount, my lord,’ he said. 

Henry looked down at him from the saddle in surprise. 

‘Ride at once for Winchester,’ whispered Ralph. 

His own horse was standing, still caparisoned, in the courtyard. 
He whistled the animal across to him, and immediately mounted. 

‘What does this mean, Sir Ralph?’ asked Henry. 

‘ Would you have your brother Robert made King ? ’ answered 
the mercenary. ‘ He is away on the crusade. This is your chance. 
William de Breteuil—and let me speak in haste, my lord, for here 
he comes to speak with you !—would proclaim Robert of Normandy 
this very night. Doubtless he has eyes on the regency till Duke 
Robert comes home! But, my lord, ride with me to Winchester 
at once. The treasury of England is at Winchester. He who has 
the money has the power. ... My free-lances are at Winchester, 
too, and at your service .. . sire!’ 

One look passed between prince and hireling, and before de 
Breteuil could stride up to them across the courtyard they were 
already galloping away into the night. 

The dead King’s two favourite dogs were missing from the 
kennel until the moon had travelled nearly half of its nocturnal 
journey, and then they came home, exhausted, dusty, and stained 
about the jaws with blood. What deer had they been secretly 
savaging, wondered the Chief Huntsman, and gave them a whip- 
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ping, hoping that it was not the beginning in them of unsporting 
vice, for they were good dogs even for those royally bred. But 
at dawn there was a discovery in Brockenhurst: the smith was 
found lying across the threshold of his forge, and his throat had 
been torn out—by a wolf, it was popularly supposed. And there « 
grew a tale, likewise, of a ditcher who looked too closely at one of 
the dead smith’s feet, and found it, he averred, not as that of a 
man. But the ditcher was a fellow who had always been notoriously 
loose in his wits. 


THE GRANDFATHER. 


He hears their footsteps pattering 
Behind him, down the lane. 

He hears their voices whispering 
And laughing in the rain. 

He feels their small hands lingering 
Within his own again. 


But only leaves are following. 

The leafless branches sway. 

And wind and rain are murmuring 
Small secrets, night and day, 

And twilight shadows hovering 
Where sunbeams used to play. 


Life now is just remembering. 

The children all are gone; 

Married, or dead, or wandering. 

Not one remains, not one. 

Soon night will find him slumbering, 
Life’s lonesome all alone. 


But moon and stars are silvering 

The watching trees outside, 

Where radiant wings are shimmering 
Above death’s rising tide, 

Beyond the trees, Dawn glimmering 

And new doors opening wide. 

C. M. Mater. 

















AN AUTUMN DAY AMONG THE BIRDS. 
BY J. M. CRASTER. 


Sucu a heading will almost certainly conjure up a variety of 
memories in the minds of different people. To the sportsman it 
recalls happy times in pursuit of our native Red Grouse, long days 
spent amid the unrivalled glories of Bonny Scotland ; and whether 
seated in well-screened butt, walking in line with beaters or following 
the ranging setter, the day in question is wellnigh certain to linger 
long in the memory of him who is capable of appreciating the 
countless beauties which Nature distributes with such lavish hand. 

To the wildfowler the same sentence smacks of the foreshore 
and the mud-flats. Warm drowsy days spent beside his favourite 
element, when the sand-bar shimmers in the September sunshine, 
the tiny ripples upon the golden sand are hardly sufficient to disturb 
the placid surface of the flood-tide, and the air is filled with the 
sharp and excited cries of the terns busily engaged in preying upon 
sand-eel shoals in the bay. True, the conditions are far removed 
indeed from those typical of the real wildfowling season, when the 
bitter nor’easter whips the sea, and the snow flurries whiten the 
dead seaweed at the tide-line ; or when the moon appears to signal 
some Morse message to the ice-bound shore, as the scurrying 
storm wrack alternately releases and obscures her pale and ghostly 
light. Many is the keen wildfowler, however, who yearns to be 
among that desolate collection of sea, mud and bent-grass once 
more, and so pays an early visit to his beloved ‘slakes’; knowing 
full well that an odd chance at an occasional home-bred mallard 
is the most that he can expect, but quite content to spend many a 
happy hour watching the countless ‘ waders,’ and filling his ears 
with their varied and musical call notes. 

Having thus mentioned two possibilities under the same heading, 
shall we decide to take full advantage of the long autumn day, and 
spend part of it upon the shore, and part inland, where a different 
type of avian population is to be found? Let the site of our 
prospective expedition be in Northumberland, and then no magic 
carpet will be needed to transport us from one venue to the other, 
since in this favoured corner of the ‘ North Countrie’ both agri- 
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cultural land, moor and sea-shore are to be found very nearly 
within a Sabbath Day’s Journey. 

Assuming then that weather conditions are perfect—and this 
assumption needs little poetic licence for the majority of September 
days in the North—the following questions naturally arise: (1) 
What period of time shall we describe under the title ‘day’; and 
(2) In what order are we to take our three different localities ? The 
first is easily answered, for the particular day in question must be 
a real one, that is to say from dawn till dark; only thus can we 
make sure that none of the treats in store for us will be missed. 
With regard to question number two, a little more consideration is 
necessary before the answer is decided, but the following will 
probably be found to give the best results: begin on the shore, 
continue a little distance removed from the murmur of the waves, 
and bid au revoir to the sun as he drops behind the rounded top of 
*Muckle Cheviot.’ 

Without more ado then, this day of days (we hope) shall begin 
upon the shore at dawn. Here it might be as well to make quite 
clear the difference between dawn and sunrise, for the former occurs 
roughly one hour before the latter, and its arrival is denoted by the 
first streaks of very pale green which gradually climb out of the sea 
from the general direction—at this time of year—of north-east. By 
the time sunrise is upon us, we shall feel that we have already spent 
half the space of a normal day, so many sights and sounds will 
have been vouchsafed to us during these wonderful sixty minutes. 

As every ornithologist knows, September is the great month for 
all avian activity upon the shore. Summer migrants are still to 
be seen in fair numbers, although some of them may have already 
departed for the south. The earliest of the winter visitors, many 
or few according to the lateness or earliness of the season, have 
already taken up residence in their winter home; while the count- 
less hordes of passage migrants are passing day by day and almost 
hour by hour, some staying only for what may with truth be 
described as a flying visit; others, for no apparent reason, finding 
conditions so much to their liking that they remain here for the 
whole winter. This last is a very curious and interesting fact, and 
one worthy of especial note. Why is it that in the case of such 
wading birds as the knot and the bar-tailed godwit, in every 
thousand or so which stay for but a few hours or a single day, one 
individual prefers to settle down for several months with us; and 
is prepared to brave the worst conditions our winter can provide, 
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rather than to depart with its companions upon the final stages of 
their journey to the warmth and ease of Spain or Africa? Is it 
that the food supply upon a certain area of ooze is insufficient to 
nourish more than a minute proportion of visitors for any length 
of time, and do they draw lots for who shall stay and who must 
go? Is it simply a question of the hardihood of the individual, 
so that a very few know themselves to be capable of thriving upon 
our coast throughout the colder months; even as some human 
beings appear impervious to weather conditions, while others must 
wear flannel next their skin? Or can the explanation be that those 
birds which remain behind are some which have been more pulled 
down in condition and vitality by the trials of the nesting season 
than the majority, and which therefore feel unable to cope with the 
long and perilous journey ahead of them? Still a fourth pos- 
sibility, though a rather unlikely one: are the particular birds 
which stay behind for this winter descended from parents which 
performed the same hardy feat in the previous year, and which 
have thus bred a type of ‘ resident-migrant ’ ? 

All these questions, and many others also, are problems for 
bird lovers of a scientific turn of mind ; sufficient for us upon this 
occasion to be truly grateful for the fact that certain individuals 
of a migratory group do decide to remain behind, and thereby give 
us the delight of listening to and of watching them. 

This day will have been chosen so that dawn coincides more 
or less with the time of low water; on the north-east coast, there- 
fore, we get the admirable combination of dawn, low tide and a 
moon just past the full. This means that as our car glides down the 
last quarter-mile or so to the edge of the slake, with the engine 
cut off and only the side lights showing—to avoid any unnecessary 
disturbance to the creatures of the night—the huge expanse of wet 
sand and mud lies naked and exposed beneath the silvery rays of 
the lunar spot-light. How different the scene appears by this 
illumination than it does under the glaring and merciless beams 
of the midday sun. Then all the unpleasantness of the mud seems 
to be magnified, everything appears rigidly outlined, harsh and 
sharp to offensiveness. Now, however, beneath this well-modulated 
and beautiful radiance, all the good points of the scene are stressed 
and its disadvantages are reduced. The sharp corners are rounded 
off, and the panorama is bewitched under the influence of the white- 
robed Lady of the Night, and the misty and entrancing rays which 
only she can produce. 
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Our eyes having received their foretaste of the joys to come, 
as we leave the car and slowly advance across the shingle it is the 
turn of our ears. Quietly as the feet fall upon the stones—quietly 
that is from the human standpoint—our approach to their roosting 
quarters is too much for the peace of mind and for the temper of 
the curlew flock. These wide-awake and wary gentry at once give 
tongue in no uncertain manner, and announce to all and sundry 
that unauthorised visitors have appeared upon the scene. Could 
we but understand curlew language, we might learn something 
about ourselves and our habits which would be a revelation to us 
all! Certainly the watchmen of the shore are the curlew and the 
redshank. Both appear ever on the alert for the slightest oppor- 
tunity of warning the other denizens of the beach of the arrival 
of anything or anyone of whom they disapprove, and both utter 
their warnings at the top of their voices and in the shrillest manner. 

When our ear-drums have recovered from the rude shock 
administered to them by the vociferous complaint of the curlews, 
they are enabled to pick up a very much more subdued note, the 
plaintive and rather minor-keyed whistle of the ringed plover. 
This, one of the smallest of the commoner waders, never collects 
in large flocks as do dunlin and knot, yet there are few areas of 
sand or mud on this coast from which the species is absent. They 
breed in small numbers upon the adjacent Farne Islands, and are 
among the very few varieties which can enter the nesting colonies 
of the Arctic terns and remain unmolested. No shore bird is more 
difficult to pick out when at rest upon the mud, so well does its 
rather indefinite colouring fade into the background; and when 
on the move as a pedestrian, its tiny legs move so rapidly as to 
lose their separate identity and to appear simply as a sort of 
twinkling blur. 

On reaching a suitable place to sit down and await what the 
gradually increasing light has to show us, we can pick out a number 
of interesting, and in some cases thrilling, sounds. Now that the 
near-by curlews have announced our arrival and have departed 
to distant and more secluded positions, others of the same species 
can be heard giving an excellent imitation of their own lovely 
bubbling spring call. This is uttered on and off throughout the 
year upon the slakes, but it is only in the nesting season and when 
the birds are paired, that the delicious call is accompanied by the 
no less attractive hovering and gliding spring flight. 

From a considerable distance comes the very characteristic 
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‘peep’ of oyster catchers, where these handsome pied waders are 
discussing the day’s prospects upon the mussel-bed from which, 
when the light increases, they intend to obtain their breakfast. 
What trim smart-looking birds they are, and yet what deplorable 
taste they show in the choice of colour for their extremities—pink 
legs and an orange beak! In full daylight, and when flying directly 
towards the observer, their resemblance to wigeon is remarkable. 

Three other sounds are almost sure to accompany the foregoing : 
quacking of mallard, whistling of cock wigeon (why not drake 
wigeon, only the wildfowler can explain!) and the varied ‘ talk’ 
of the grey geese. 

Mallard are looked upon by many people as inland duck, pure 
and simple. While the great majority of this species certainly are 
seen more or less all the year round on rivers, ponds and lochs, 
these are the large resident duck. There is a regular influx of 
winter visitors—far-northern breeders—which arrive on our shores 
wherever the coastal formation suits them, and which copy the 
habits of the migratory wigeon ; feed with them upon the Zostera- 
covered mud-flats by night, and roost with them by day upon the 
sea itself, but often a mere hundred yards or so from the shore. 

Wild duck vary greatly in their conversation; in the case of 
teal, the drake whistles and the duck quacks, the cock wigeon 
whistles while his mate growls, whereas both sexes of mallard quack, 
the drake’s note sounding well modulated and refined, and the lady’s 
(or should it be ‘lidy’s’ ?) is high-pitched, harsh, loud and strident. 

The whistle of the cock wigeon is very clear and carries a long 
way, but the growl of the hen must be heard near to, and then 
rather resembles the talk of the nesting guillemot upon the Pinnacles. 

If the morning is very still, and sound travels far, it is often 
quite possible for those of keen hearing to catch the noise of ducks’ 
bills dabbling in the mud; a curious but unmistakable kind of 
slobbering gobble, as the owners of the bills either make haste to 
secure a few more mouthfuls of the tempting wigeon grass (Zostera 
marina) before the increasing light warns them that it is time once 
more to seek the security of the open sea, or else denoting the fact 
that the birds are busily washing their bills free of the mud at the 
conclusion of their meal. 

Last but by no means least, we may be fortunate enough to 
find a few early grey geese upon the same stretch of shore. They 
will quite possibly have roosted upon the sand-bar, or even fed 
during some part of the night ; for these big birds, although usually 
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diurnal feeders, do not object to slipping in an extra meal when 
the moon’s rays are sufficiently strong to shed good light upon their 
dining-room table. Indeed, on a clear night and with the moon 
near the full, it needs no great stretch of the imagination to see a 
resemblance between the slake and a huge banqueting-table. The 
lunar rays give the dark-grey mud an attractive whitish sheen, the 
tiny runnels of water, whether salt or fresh, appear as threads of 
quicksilver, and might well be Nature’s idea of table decoration ; 
while there is certainly no lack of guests at her hospitable board. 

All this time the light has been gradually and almost impercept- 
ibly increasing. Objects at a considerable distance have by degrees 
taken shape, or rather have assumed a new shape; for the white 
light of the moon has the power of transfiguring the simplest and 
most everyday shapes. That grey mass which for the last half- 
hour has looked like one of the Trafalgar Square lions just awaiting 
an opportunity to spring at us now becomes merely a very ordinary 
block of stone. The mysterious silver and black causeway, leading 
to the watch-tower of an enchanted castle, is proved to be a long 
narrow mussel-bed which, at its farther end, meets a roughly 
thrown-up heap of stones in which some shore shooter is wont to 
intercept the flighting curlew. 

The night-feeding wigeon and mallard now begin to fly to the 
sea, but whereas in the evening they come ‘ up slake ’ in small lots, 
seldom numbering more than ten or twelve birds, they make the 
return journey in large parties, and the noise of their departing 
is a rush of wings, reaching its climax of sound overhead, and 
quickly diminishing as the hurrying forms are seen against the 
lovely colours of the sunrise. 

Hardly have the last of the nocturnal-feeding duck left the 
mud than their counterparts of the day take their place. Mer- 
gansers come in from the sea at a tremendous speed. Obtaining 
their food underwater, the sun is quite an essential accompaniment 
to their meal-time. How differently are the bills of the mergansers 
formed to the corresponding members of the duck tribe. The 
former depend upon fish for their sustenance, and the inside of the 
mandibles is therefore fitted with a complete row of tiny teeth, 
admirably suited to the difficult job of obtaining a grip upon their 
slippery and elusive prey. 

Soon we may see a pair or two of shelduck with their half-grown 
broods. Curious birds these, a kind of half-way house between the 
ducks and the geese. When near at hand the colour scheme of 
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black, white and chestnut is very distinct; yet at some distance, 
and especially if on the water, the bird appears simply black and 
white. Shelduck, like the puffins, nest underground, and are thus 
more likely to escape the unwelcome attentions of the egg-hunter. 

As soon as the light of day has definitely won the fight against 
the beautiful but misty illumination of the moon, the air and the 
mud-flats are quickly populated with the hosts of the waders. 
Formed very differently from the ducks and geese, and yet how 
admirably suited to the purpose of their whole existence, the 
chief characteristics of the entire group may be summed up as 
follows: long wings, long legs and longish beaks. 

On any autumn day, when passage migration is at its height, 
one is apt to wonder where on earth (or rather on slake !) are all 
these countless thousand birds to find enough food to keep body 
and wings together. That is to say until one has taken one glance 
at the mud and sand itself. Then one is more likely to ask ‘ where 
are enough birds to come from in order that the teeming millions 
of worms, whose casts lie thick upon every square foot of shore, 
shall be kept within reasonable limits?’ It is equally interesting 
to watch the various flocks of waders feeding, whether this necessary 
occupation is taking place on a flood or an ebb tide. In either case 
speed appears to be the essence of the programme. When the tide 
is flowing, then each bird hopes to become the proud possessor of 
some much-fancied tit-bit before the incoming waves have placed 
it beyond the reach of leg and beak. While upon the ebb tide the 
process is reversed, and there is a combined scamper into the shallow 
water as each wave retreats, every slender beak and every pair of 
twinkling legs endeavouring to be first on the scene. In both these 
circumstances, it is naturally those with the longest legs and beaks 
which come off best. Leaving the heron out of the argument—for 
such an outsize in legs must be in a class by itself—the curlews have 
the pull so far as the commoner species are concerned. The curlew 
is followed by the godwit, the godwit by the knot and the golden 
plover ; after these come several individuals among which there is 
not much to choose, dunlin, sanderling, common sandpiper (for a 
few of these birds of the hill streams do visit the shore before 
departing for the south), curlew sandpiper, purple sandpiper and 
little stint. Several other and rarer species may be seen, but cannot 
be counted upon. One quite common shore bird remains to be 
mentioned, and that is the turnstone. It is, however—as is also 
to a certain extent the purple sandpiper—a bird of the rocky shore ; 
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but this by no means prevents many of them leaving their beloved 
seaweed-covered rocks and spending many profitable hours turning 
over the wrack and ‘ ware’ upon the tide-line. 

Interesting as it is to watch these active and busy feeders 
running up and down the oozes, the real thrill occurs when they 
take wing. To one beholding them for the first time, eye and feel- 
ings are far too busy taking in the whole joy and enchantment of 
the performance to worry about the why and the wherefore. It 
is only later on that certain characteristic features of the display 
occur to us. What a sudden and almost unbelievable change takes 
place in the flock as a whole when the background alters, and also 
when the birds themselves show us first their backs and then their 
underparts. The closely packed mass, numbering anything from 
fifty to a thousand knots or dunlin—or possibly the two species 
combined—flies past with the white breasts a brilliant contrast to 
the dark mud only a foot or two beneath the racing birds. Suddenly 
they all swing up and come between us and a large white fleecy cloud ; 
instantly they are lost to sight, as the two whites mingle together. 
A few seconds later and the flock banks to return to us; at once the 
dark backs show up as clearly against the white cloud as previously 
the white underparts did when passing above the grey mud. The 
hurrying mass may pass us within a mere twenty yards or so, and 
then the swishing roar of the hundreds of long and narrow wings 
resembles a miniature hurricane, and it seems wellnigh unbelievable 
—had we not been present at the time both to see and hear—that 
so much noise could really emanate from such tiny fliers. 

While we have been revelling in these thrilling sights and sounds, 
the sea has not been idle, but has been steadily and quickly—this 
being the time of spring tides—flowing. We are therefore com- 
pelled to move our position and seek drier ground. As we do so, a 
thought will probably strike us : how is it that in all the manceuvring 
of the flock every individual bird turns and wheels in instant and 
complete accord with its neighbour? It is not as if there has been 
time for any period of drilling or rehearsal, for quite possibly many 
members of the flock have only met each other a few hours ago, and 
may part again to-morrow. The sight of any collection of birds 
manceuvring in unison is well worthy of lengthy study, but surely 
no other type, whether resident or migrant, is so fascinating as is 
the family of the waders ? 

Now the sun is well up, and we have appreciated to the full all 
the delightful sights and sounds which have surrounded us since 
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dawn. True, we have by no means been satiated, but can that 
sensation ever take possession of a nature lover in connection with 
his favourite pursuit ? None the less, the day is drawing on, and 
there lie before us many miles of country and, we hope, not a few 
joys of both flora and fauna awaiting us. Hn avant must therefore 
be the order, as we turn slowly and reluctantly from the sound of 
the waves. 

The beauties of the season, speaking from a botanic point of view, 
will not reach their peak till next month, but already the country- 
side is as it were rehearsing its perfect autumn tints, and preparing 
for the glories of October. 

En route from the coast our way is decorated with the early 
autumnal foliage of beech wood and larch plantation. Here and 
there along the roadside hedges, patches of russet beech leaves blend 
with the vivid red of the rowan berries hanging in clusters from 
their graceful parent. 

We are now without the joyful accompaniment of bird song 
which would have been ours had we followed the same route in 
the previous spring; this is a deprivation certainly, but in com- 
pensation our eyes must be more than usually on the alert, so that 
their contribution to the general stock of interest and pleasure may 
make up for the meagre total which rewards our eager but slightly 
disappointed ears. 

Some of the typical autumn feathered migrants will not yet have 
come to our shores, such birds as the fieldfare, redwing and hooded 
crow; but there will be material in plenty for the ornithologist 
among the fields and coverts. 

Let us leave our car by the side of the road, since bird study 
from the driving-seat of a moving vehicle is not recommended in the 
highway code ! 

Our approach to the bank of a small burn, being made quietly 
upon the carpet of short grass, is unheard until we actually look 
over the high bank; this explains the loud complaint of the green 
sandpiper disturbed from the tiny bay on the opposite shore. His 
unmistakable triple whistle, as loud as, but very distinct from that 
of the redshank, would give him away even were it not for his tell- 
tale white rump, which shows up so extraordinarily clearly as he 
flies away. Though classed as a spring and autumn migrant, it is 
by no means unusual to see or hear this bird at any time in summer 
or winter: the writer has flushed it twice from the bank of a frost- 
bound burn in mid-winter. 
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A new sound attracts our attention ere the last-named bird is 
fairly out of sight: a clear multiple whistle, all syllables being on 
the same note. We look up and, after considerable searching of the 
clear sky, pick out what looks like a small and quick-flying curlew : 
it is a whimbrel or jack curlew, and the reason for the latter name 
is very clear. This is also a bird of the spring and autumn class, and 
when at rest is far more addicted to the sea coast than is its larger 
relative. 

Having admired the miniature pools and eddies of the burn, a 
perfect model of the larger stream which waters the whole valley, we 
take a short cut back to the road, and in so doing disturb from the hay 
field—from which the pikes have been led—a long-tailed bird with a 
distinct resemblance to a sparrowhawk, but lacking that little tyrant’s 
dashing flight. It is a young cuckoo, distinguishable from its parents 
(if such a word is applicable) by the white mark on the back of the 
head, and also by the fact of its still being in the country at all, for 
in this species the adults depart on their long southward journey 
alone, thus proving up to the hilt their utter absence of parental 
affection. Incidentally many of the wading birds which breed in 
the far north reverse this process, and the young of the year cover 
the enormous distance between the Siberian tundras and our shores, 
while their parents are still resting and recuperating after the labours 
of the nesting season. In both cases the well-known gift of the 
homing pigeon must surely be bestowed in double portion upon 
these young wanderers, to enable them to cruise the uncharted 
vastness of the cloud-wrapped heavens. 

Seated in the car again, we once more head for the west, to 
make a perfect ending to the day by exploring ‘ the braes of broom 
and heather, and the mountains dark with rain.’ 

Fortunately the evenings in September still retain something at 
least of the long hours of summer, as the country for which we are 
heading can by no means all be traversed by car, and Shanks’s pony 
will soon have to be harnessed. 

Now the country begins to change once more, the rich and 
vardent lowland pastures and hay-fields give place to small irregular- 
shaped areas of grey wiry grass; no longer do we see bared 

stubbles, for here the same fields are dotted with golden stooks. 
At this altitude it is still easy to distinguish the season’s lambs 
from their mothers, asthe babies of May have by no means caught 
up those of March. 
Let us again leave the car within reach of the first convenient 
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burn, and follow the water up the glen. Although this little stream 
is not far as the crow flies from its companion which yielded us the 
green sandpiper, yet its appearance differs considerably from its 
lowland counterpart. Here the quiet pool is conspicuous by its 
absence, every yard is bottomed by bright and well-polished gravel, 
and rapid and boulder-strewn shallows form full ninety per cent of 
its course. The banks are beautified every few yards by alder, 
birch and rowan above, and by heather and bracken below. The 
heather has not that lovely continuity of colour which adorned it 
during the previous month, but there is here and there a patch or 
two of ‘bonny purple’; while these and the almost black stalks 
of those which have finished flowering, make an admirable foil to 
the level beds of yellowing bracken. The bracken-beds themselves 
contain a variety of colour which must be seen to be believed. 
There is almost every gradation of green and brown, ranging in the 
first case from the dark black-green of spruce fir to the tender shade 
of recently opened beech ; and in the latter from a pale flaxen hue 
to the full golden red of the frosted October bracken. 

We shall assuredly not have moved more than a hundred or so 
yards upstream ere meeting those inseparable companions of the 
hill burn, the dipper and the grey wagtail. Both hardy and both 
with a passionate love for swiftly flowing water ingrained in their 
innermost feelings, they inhabit such a stretch of water month after 
month throughout the year. The grey wagtail is often confused 
with its summer relative the yellow wagtail, owing to the fact that 
both birds are coloured yellow on breast and abdomen ; but apart 
from the outstanding difference between resident and summer 
migrant, there is the additional distinction that whereas the former 
has the longest tail of the commoner wagtails, the corresponding 
member of the latter is the shortest. 

The dipper shares with the robin and the wren the duty of 
providing bird song during the winter months, and there is really a 
considerable and easily seen similarity between the dipper and the 
wren. Both are thick-set stumpy birds, both fly at a very low 
altitude with their short rounded wings, and the song of the two 
species is loud, rapid and amazingly cheerful. 

The burn gradually diminishes in width as we follow its winding 
and rock-fretted course, while many a challenging ‘ go-back ’ greets 
us from the areas of feeding heather where the grouse are busy over 
their evening meal. 

How skilfully a good keeper will arrange the burning of the 
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heather on his beat, never allowing the fire to get out of control, 
and never burning more than a small-sized block in the same area ; 
thus ensuring that the moorland game will, without the necessity 
of moving far afield, be provided with deep cover in which to nest, 
medium-length heather (three-year-old or thereabouts) for food, 
and freshly burnt patches in which to take their dust baths. 

If the moor in question is favoured by the presence. of black- 
game, we may have the good fortune to flush a full-grown black- 
cock from the bracken by the burn-side, and what a magnificent 
bird he is; from the tip of his powerful beak to the end of the 
lyre-shaped tail—ornament ordained to grace the glengarry—he 
looks a thoroughbred gentleman, always assuming that we can 
overlook his sad preference for polygamy ! 

The burn has now dwindled to a mere thread of water at the 
bottom of the glen, and the high banks shut out all view except 
the sky ; we will therefore leave the tiny stream, and mount some 
knowe from which to admire to the full the panorama outspread 
around us. 

As we climb up the steep rocky bank, the burn which we are 
leaving seems suddenly aware of our departure, and at the same 
time remembers that there is still one of its children to whom we 
have not yet been introduced; with rather the air, therefore, of a 
conjurer producing a rabbit out of a hat, our friend the water 
presents for our inspection a ring ouzel. This, another true and 
typical hill-burn type, appears at first sight to be a blackbird with 
a white throat; but is one which we shall not see upon our low- 
land lawns. 

Now finally leaving the course of the stream, and entering the 
land of heather and cotton-grass, other sights and sounds are 
brought to our notice. Some of the meadow pipits which bred 
here in the summer have still remained in their nesting haunts, 
rather than accompany their companions thus early to the winter 
station in grass fields. Resembling small skylarks in appearance 
and habits, but without the rich-toned song of the migratory tree 
pipit, they are an essential feature of the moors in summer, and of 
the lower grass fields in winter and spring. 

Numerous as are the meadow pipits, they will probably be out- 
numbered by the ubiquitous whinchat, ubiquitous at any rate upon 
the moors for the warmer months of the year. It seems a curious 
contradiction—and how many there are in bird names—that the 
whinchat should predominate among stones on the moors, while 
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the same bird largely gives place to the stonechat on a whinny 
common! Presumably this is on the same principle whereby the 
gull which possesses a brown head for less than half the year is 
called a black-headed gull ! 

A rather minor-keyed and sad whistle now claims our attention : 
it is a sound of a distinctly ventriloquial description, and for some 
moments we look in several directions, probably in fact in most 
directions except the right one; and still nothing moves, nothing 
happens. We will try a little gentle persuasion, clap our hands 
or wave a handkerchief. Immediately five golden plover rise from 
the heather much nearer to us than the spot from which we imagined 
the whistling call-note had come, circle round once, and then come 
to rest again ; two upon stones, and the other three choosing rather 
bulky tufts of heather for their perch. It is a complete brood, the 
two parents and three well-grown young ones, already indistin- 
guishable from each other at even a short distance away from the 
observer. Gone is the brilliant black and gold breeding plumage 
of the adults, and the young will not acquire theirs for the first 
time till the following March. Typical wading birds these, and 
yet nesting about as far from the sea as they can get. 

With the exception of a possible peregrine falcon or raven, both 
more to be looked upon as forlorn hopes rather than with confident 
anticipation, we have now seen all the bird life that we may expect 
upon this moor, for the pretty and active little merlin will have 
betaken himself to the shore to try the sport of catching, and 
the change in diet of eating, shore waders. 

Disappointing as it is and always must be to feel that we are 
at the end of our list, we can still linger amongst the heather to 
watch the sweet autumn colours change as the light fades in the 
sky, and the sky itself take on new and fascinating shades, as the 
sun sinks behind Cheviot and Hedgehope. 

This being a fine evening in September, there is neither the 
brilliance of a frosty sunset in January, nor the fiery lurid blotchi- 
ness of an evening in November, prophesying storm and wind 
before morning. None the less, there is colour in plenty to satisfy 
any reasonable out-of-doors artistic sense, and we have time to 
appreciate it before leaving these enchanting moors to the grouse, 
the whinchat and the dipper. 

Although during the height of the day a few solid white clouds 
will give far finer effects than will a completely clear sky, yet on 
an autumn evening such as this it is better that no cloud shall be 
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visible, at any rate to the west. This description being intended 
to apply to a perfect day—and how many a one comes to us during 
the course of a Northumbrian autumn—we will assume that the 
sky from north-west to south-west is free from cloud, so that there 
shall be nothing to interfere with the beautiful colours of the 
dying sun, other than the massive rounded top of Cheviot itself; 
and that stern old landmark can hardly be said to interfere at all, 
but is rather a darkened foreground, which throws up the sky 
above and around it in greater loveliness. 

We are now about three months past the longest day, and 
Cheviot is blue in the distance. Recall the same scene a similar 
length of time before the longest day, and our old friend showed 
a hoary head to the dwellers on the sea coast. It is difficult to 
decide which suits him better, but since our obvious duty is not to 
compare but to appreciate, we will take our Cheviot as we find 
him, and let him fit in to his rightful place in any Northumbrian 
sunset. 

On these occasions it is extremely difficult to pick upon any 
one colour in the wondrous sky and say ‘that is such and such a 
shade,’ because so continuously and steadily does every colour 
keep changing, that by the time we have decided what it is and 
have pointed it out to our neighbour, it has already become some 
new shade; and so the slowly moving kaleidoscope goes steadily 
through its repertoire, never hesitating and never faltering ; sooth- 
ing the senses and gladdening the eyes, and all the time, like some 
huge electric sign—but how many thousand times more beautiful 
—advertising the perfect entertainment which Nature is ever 
offering freely and gladly to those who can appreciate it. 

Let us now leave this entrancing scene while there is light 
to show us the first stage on our homeward journey. Our eyes 
still full of the glories of the evening sky, and our ears attuned to 
Nature’s orchestra, ere both members must once more devote 
themselves to worldly mundane affairs. 

The light fades from the heavens, bird voices are hushed as 
their several owners seek repose in heather, tree or rock. Alone, 
dim, misty and huge, ‘ Muckle Cheviot’ broods silently over his 
own wild country, as he has done for thousands of years, and as 
he will continue to do long after we poor short-lived mortals are 
gone and forgotten. 
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KENSINGTON SQUARE. 
BY DOROTHEA BARTER. 


In these days of rush and noise, when one is hurled in breathless 
haste from one poignant situation to another, it is a relief to turn 
into some quiet backwater and there rest one’s mind on memories 
of those spacious, almost dreamlike, days before the war. There 
was leisure to talk and leisure to listen—the rhythm of hoof-beats 
and the tinkle of hansom-cab bells was heard in our streets. A 
pedal cyclist coasting downhill was considered a menace to pedes- 
trians, and an unimaginative officialdom had not banished the 
Muffin man. 

Such a little haven was Kensington Square, and although the 
tide of modern life has swept through it, and cars may now be 
parked around it, there is still enough of the old atmosphere left 
to enable one to conjure up its past days of glory, when it was 
the home of Ambassadors and Statesmen, when ‘ Lady Castlewood ’ 
looked across the green fields towards London, and music and 
laughter echoed from many an ancient house. 

The late Mr. W. J. Loftie in his book, Kensington, Picturesque 
and Historical, states that the Square dates from the first year of 
James the Second, and mentions, among many distinguished names, 
that of Joseph Addison, who lived in the Square in 1711, his friend 
and neighbour, Swift, having lodgings at Kensington Gravel Pits 
in 1712. Mr. Loftie also mentions the Duchess of Mazarin in 
1692, the Earl of Gainsborough, and Bishop Hough, ‘ successively 
of Oxford, Lichfield and Worcester, in 1721.’ 

The house which the Bishop occupied must have been one 
of the largest in the Square, but it is no longer standing, the Con- 
vent of the Assumption having taken its place. Archbishop Herring 
of York, and afterwards of Canterbury, had a house in the south- 
eastern corner of the Square when he was Bishop of Bangor in 
1737. Mr. Loftie tells us that the Bishop’s house was also inhabited 
by Prince Talleyrand, who seems to have lived later at Nos. 36 
and 37, which were originally one house. 

In more recent years we find such well-known names as Nassau 
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Senior, who, in 1826, lived at No. 32; John Stuart Mill at No. 18, 
in 1839; Dr. James Veitch in 1841 at No. 33; John Richard 
Green, the historian, at No. 14; and Sir Edward Burne-Jones, 
for a short time at No. 41. The little public-house at the junction 
of the Square with Young Street—‘* The Greyhound ’—is mentioned 
in Esmond. 

The Square with its attractive houses, no two alike, looks 
incredibly small—almost lonely—among the great buildings being 
reared around it. The three little streets which led to it thirty 
years ago, have been so completely changed as to be quite un- 
recognisable. In Young Street, Thackeray’s house with its bow- 
windows is still standing, also ‘ Felday House,’ and No. 27, the 
birthplace of two delightful makers of laughter, Denis Mackail 
and his sister, Angela Thirkell. Of King Street nothing is left, 
The row of tiny cottages, facing the garden wall of No. 36, the 
old-fashioned shops and the Fire Station, beloved of small boys, 
with the two horses standing in their stalls, ready to be harnessed 
to the engine if a call should come, all are swept away. At the 
corner of Ball Street, which has also disappeared, stood a small 
baker’s shop kept by a man named Kuhn, who supplied many 
of the families in the Square; there was also a newspaper shop 
in King Street, belonging to an old woman with grey side curls and 
a large cap, Mrs. Doughty by name, of whom the children stood 
in awe—she certainly had a witch-like appearance. She was in 
the habit of closing her shop at odd times and pinning a paper 
on the door, ‘ Out, back in a hour,’ but as there was no indication 
of the time she had left her shop, this was scarcely helpful. The 
Forge was situated in a tiny Mews off King Street, the ring of 
the hammer on the anvil, the glowing fire and the flying sparks 
were cheerful sounds and sights to the small inhabitants of the 
Square returning from their walks on winter afternoons. In Young 
Street there lived a tailor, appropriately named Cotton, surely 
the last man in London following this occupation to sit cross- 
legged on a table in his shop window sewing diligently ! 

When my parents settled in Kensington Square, the days of 
its grandeur were passed, and it had entered upon a period of 
quiet respectability, but the old houses still seemed to hold the 
spirit of those far-off times. The house in which I was born, and 
consequently knew best, had been inhabited by the Prussian Envoy 
in the reign of William and Mary. There were double eagles 
over the doors and at the back of the wide grate in the drawing- 
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room; my nursery had an iron-bound door which seemed to 
point to its having been, at one time, a strong-room. In another 
of the rooms there were stout iron rings under a window-sill to 
which a rope ladder could be attached. The bedroom doors were 
strengthened by flat iron bars suspended from a socket in the 
wall, when the door was closed these could be raised and screwed 
into a slot at the other side of the door-frame, thus making it 
impossible to open the door, even if the high brass lock was un- 
fastened : a surprise entry was, at any rate, impossible. I wonder 
if the old Spit still remains in the kitchen, and the gun-rack over 
the fireplace. Area steps and tradesmen’s entrances were then 
unknown. Our area was. adorned by a large wire basket slung 
by ivy-wreathed chains from the four corners; in the summer it 
was filled with pink ivy-leaved geraniums and lobelia. It has 
been removed and a flight of steps built. The fish no longer arrives 
in a disconcerting way at the front door, naked and unashamed, 
on a flat wooden tray, at the same time as distinguished visitors. 
I feel sure the ladies of Cranford would have found some excellent 
reason for considering these shattering experiences highly desirable. 
In many ways the life of the Square resembled Cranford, and 
although the ‘mere male’ was present in larger numbers, we 
managed our smoking chimneys without his assistance! I have a 
vivid recollection of seeing, on entering my schoolroom one day, 
the ample skirts and hygienic-looking boots of our next-door neigh- 
bour, the daughter of Charles Darwin, protruding from the wide 
chimney, up which she was performing some strange operation 
with a bundle of straw, in order to prove that her drawing-room 
suffered from smoke when my schoolroom fire was lighted ! 

The men of the Square were mostly members of the Medical 
and Legal professions, or in Government offices; and when they 
had departed, soon after ten o’clock, walking through the Square 
with their morning papers under their arms, or driving in their 
neat broughams, their women folk sallied forth into the High 
Street to do their shopping. What a different High Street: small 
and comparatively quiet, with little old-fashioned shops, and a 
friendly feeling existing between those who sold and those who 
bought. 

Only two lines of omnibuses ran through Kensington in those 
days—the ‘London General’ and ‘ The Road Car Company,’ the 
latter carried a little flag-staff beside the driver, from which fluttered 
a small Union Jack ! 
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Each house in the Square seemed to possess a charm of its 
own. Some of them contained the tiny powdering closets where 
the ladies and gentlemen of yore decked themselves with powder 
and paint and patches. . 

Old inhabitants called on new-comers, so that everyone knew 
everyone else, and we children all played together in the Square 
gardens and enjoyed a series of parties at each other’s houses at 
Christmas-time. Our parents vied with each other in devising some 
original form of entertainment, and many were the delightful 
surprises revealed at these festive gatherings. 

We had our Square Magazine Club and our Square Garden 
Committee. The garden itself was presided over by an elderly 
autocrat who raised geranium and calceolaria cuttings in a tiny 
greenhouse, which was concealed in an oval of shrubs in the centre 
of the garden. He was, by turns, the friend and enemy of the 
children, who were never allowed to penetrate the bushes and 
view the greenhouse. It became invested with mysterious interest, 
a kind of witches’ cavern, as winter approached and a thin column 
of smoke was seen every afternoon issuing from an invisible chimney. 

The Autocrat worked in the garden in the morning, and in 
the afternoon he donned a green coat with brass buttons, and a 
high hat with a gold band, and armed with a stick patrolled the 
Square, enforcing law and order. 

We were not without entertainment in our Square—a German 
Band, four performers if my memory serves me correctly, played 
to us every Monday. The approach of Christmas was always 
heralded by a particularly dirge-like rendering of ‘The Mistletoe 
Bough,’ in which the groaning of the trombone was conspicuous. 
On May Day we were visited by a ‘Jack in the Green’; this, 
alas, ceased when I was a very little girl, but I well remember 
the prancings of this strange figure and his attendant Chimney 
Sweeps. Punch and Judy came regularly, and when they were 
summoned to perform at our house, my Mother always paid the 
men a halfpenny a head for the children who clustered round 
our railings to watch the show. On winter afternoons much could 
be seen from my nursery windows: the Lamplighter carrying his 
long pole with the tiny twinkling light at the end; the little 
humped-back dwarf who delivered newspapers, and the cheerful 
Muffin man, his tray covered with green baize balanced on his 
head, his bell swinging gaily the while. 

A place of the interest and antiquity of Kensington Square 
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should have its ghost, more than one perhaps. I never heard 
of them, but for those to whom it may appeal I will relate my 
own experience. 

Frequently, after dark, I heard a horse galloping through the 
Square. As a child I took no notice, there were livery stables in 
King Street, and I vaguely connected it with them. As I grew 
older it struck me as singular. There was no sound of wheels, 
the horse was obviously being ridden or running away, but the 
latter was impossible as it happened too often. One night, I must 
have been about sixteen at the time, I heard the galloping hoofs 
in the distance. I stationed myself at the window and waited. 
It seemed to me the horse passed our house, but I saw nothing. 
I turned to my Mother, who was in the room, and asked her if 
she could hear a horse galloping; the sound was still distinct to 
me and the Square was quiet at the time—but my Mother, whose 
hearing was unusually acute, said she could not hear it. I wonder 
if it still happens and if any of the present inhabitants of the Square 
have noticed it. 

My parents’ recollections of Kensington Square went back 
many years. My Father attended a little Dame School at No. 14 
—it was kept by three sisters, the Misses Newman. It was styled 
‘A Preparatory School for Young Gentlemen.’ As a little girl, 
my Mother had been taken to tea at their house, and it is thus 
that she describes them : 


‘They were ancient maids of a type long since extinct. Miss 
Elizabeth, the eldest, inclined to embonpoint. Her hair was 
arranged round her kindly face in flat curls, which were kept in 
place by a narrow band of black velvet, adorned by a small garnet 
brooch set with pearls, on her forehead. Before tea the boys had 
a dancing lesson, which was given by Miss Elizabeth, seated at an 
antique square piano. She played only one tune for each figure 
of the Quadrille, and gave instructions by calling out over her 
shoulder, “ Balancey Rivington, Chassey Bayford, Set to Partners, 
etc.” After dancing the boys sat down to tea and were served 
with sky-blue and white mugs, filled with milk and water to match, 
and thick bread and butter. The butter, I think, was a lost quan- 
tity. After tea there were recitations and songs. One little boy 
stepped forward and bowing low he addressed himself to Miss 
Susan, the least attractive of the sisters, thus: 


‘“ Lovely woman is a treasure, 
What would man do without her aid?” 
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Then all the boys flung out their right arms and sang in chorus ? 


999 


*““To arms, to arms we fly. 


So many charming and interesting people have lived in the 
Square a whole volume could be written about them. Colonel 
Fyers at No. 38, known to dwellers in the Square as Colonel New- 
combe on account of his resemblance to that perfect type of the 
‘ fine old English gentleman’ ; the distinguished soldier, Sir Thomas 
Gore Brown, and his charming wife at No. 7; Judge Lushington 
at No. 36, with his three delightful daughters, one of whom became 
Mrs. Leo Maxse, and another Mrs. Stephen Massingberd, both, alas, 
gone from us, They were all very musical and gave delightful 
parties. Mr. Huth lived at No. 17, which was afterwards in- 
habited by Sir Hubert Parry. His wonderful library overflowed 
its shelves, and he moved to a larger house. Mrs. Huth was a 
great loss to the Square children. She had no children of her 
own, but she made many happy afternoons for us, and tea at 
her house was looked forward to as an extra-special treat. She 
possessed a large doll with a wonderful wardrobe of daintily 
fashioned clothes, packed in a miniature trunk, which we were not 
only allowed to play with but, occasionally, to take home on a 
short visit. 

At No. 40 lived Sir John and Lady Simon, both dear friends 
of my parents. To Sir John’s exhaustive works on sanitation 
London largely owes its clean bill of health. Their influence was, 
in fact, world-wide. He and his clever wife gathered round them 
a most interesting circle. Lady Ritchie, in her book, Tennyson, 
Ruskin and Browning, says: 


‘In the last page of the 81st Chapter of Preterita occurs the 
name of Mrs. John Simon, “ who,” says Ruskin, “in my Mother’s 
old age, was her most deeply trusted friend.” 

‘It was at this lady’s house,’ continues Lady Ritchie, ‘ sitting 
by the kind Hostess of many a year to be, that I first saw the 
author of Modern Painters ; while, at the other end of the table, 
Mr.—now Sir John Simon (“ Brother John,” Ruskin dubbed him 
long since)—sat carving as was his wont, roast mutton, “ be it tender 
and smoking and juicy ”—and dispensing trimmings and oracles 
and epigrams with every plateful.’ 


Here, too, came Canon Ainger, Burne-Jones, Holman Hunt, 
William Morris, all who were distinguished in literature and art. 
It was at a dinner-party at this house that, the conversation having 
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turned to the subject of Arctic expeditions, Lady Simon remarked 
she had often wondered why no attempt had ever been made 
to reach the Pole by air, and said she supposed some kind of balloon, 
with the basket artificially heated, might some day be invented. 
An unconscious prophecy of the electrically heated aeroplane of 
to-day. 

As age crept on Sir John used to take a daily walk to and fro 
before his house on the sunny side of the Square, a quaint little 
figure in a long circular cape of black cloth and flat-brimmed 
high hat, even then quite out of fashion. It was an attractive 
sight to see him, surrounded by a bevy of his very young neigh- 
bours (two of Thackeray’s grandchildren amongst them), walking 
up Young Street, past the house where Vanity Fair was written, 
en route for Herbert and Jones, where he placed his small friends 
at the little marble-topped tables and provided them with ices, 
the excellence of which, it seems to me, no subsequent maker of 
that delicacy has ever attained to. During his morning stroll 
in the sunshine he liked me to join him, or sometimes sit with 
him in the Square garden. From a capacious pocket inside the 
cloth cape, he would often produce a book of poems and putting 
it into my hand command me to read. I found it a terrifying 
ordeal, but I was seldom allowed to proceed far before he stopped 
me, with uplifted hand, and continued the passage himself from 
memory. Lady Simon, as clever as her distinguished husband, 
was hardly able to walk at all and was forced to spend her days 
indoors; but visits to her teemed with interest and her letters 
were a real joy. 

Dr. Merriman, who belonged to an old Kensington family— 
his forefathers having lived in the old ‘Court Suburb’ for some 
three hundred years—inhabited No. 45, at the time of which I 
write. He and his wife and their five daughters might truly be 
described as ‘ pillars of the Church,’ and the Clergy of the Parish 
found in them willing helpers in all matters parochial. 

When Mr. Edward Clifford of Church Army fame came to No. 37, 
we at once took personal interest in his pictures (he was an artist 
of great ability), for we—again like the ladies of Cranford—prided 
ourselves collectively upon the individual achievements of our 
neighbours. I have in my possession a copy of his portrait of 
the Father Damien which was drawn just before he left to devote 
himself to the service of the Lepers. 

Any record of the Square would, to me, be incomplete without 
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mention of Miss Susan Warren, one of those sweet souls who seem 
to have ‘no memorial,’ but who live in the hearts of those who 
have had the privilege of knowing them. I had not then read 
of or grown to love ‘ Miss Matty,’ or Miss Susan must have been 
my living portrait of her. I see her now in her flowing black 
silk dress and fringed mantle, and the black silk poke bonnet 
which I always thought was made on a cardboard foundation, 
while we children gathered round her to hear her wonderful story 
of the little elves in their coral caves, grinding their salt mills, 
to whose efforts the sea owes its claim to be called the ‘ briny 
ocean.’ She lived with her brother and elder sister at No. 43. 
Life was poorer when she left us. 

I suppose the dwellers in the Square no longer meet together 
on Sunday evenings in the summer as they did when I was a child. 
The ladies discussed books and parish or household matters, while 
the men walked up and down or sat in groups, talking over the 
political situation and consigning Mr. Gladstone to the nether- 
most depths. I am glad they did not have to grapple with the 
Socialist of to-day. In 1894 the society of the Square was enriched 
by the advent of Miss Lilian Faithful as Principal of the Ladies’ 
Department of King’s College housed at No. 13. Her delightful 
personality and brilliant gifts won affection and admiration on 
all sides. In her book, The House of my Pilgrimage, she speaks 
of her sojourn amongst us, and refers to my Mother as ‘ The Mother 
of the Square.’ She was a frequent, and most welcome, visitor 
at our house, and her keen sense of fun lent a spice and sparkle 
to the Square parties. Those simple but delightful parties, and 
the people who gave them, have all passed away, but all who 
loved the Square in the past, and who love it in the present, will 
echo the hope that the dear old houses and their garden will long 
be preserved, and destruction’s hand be stayed, leaving them in 
their quiet dignity for those who see and understand. 
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LINES ON HOLDING A LOCK OF KEATS’S HAIR 


(on its first return to England as a gift to the nation, after more than 
a century of loving care in Spain from Fanny Keats, her daughter, 
and her two grandchildren). 


My eyes are misted with the sudden sense 

Of loss unending: past and present stand 

At ‘ undescribable feud ’—the words are near, 
Warm as the presence that is lingering here— 
And in my heart a sweet and bitter pain 
Swells like a mountain from a marshy plain. 

Under this lock that lies within my hand, 
Almost a living whisper in my ear, 

Once moved a mind that climbed the inward range 
With Beauty for its comrade so intense 

It burns immortally, the living mind 

Of an English boy who is to humankind 

A loved possession always, past all change. 

Time, an alighting eagle, recompense 
From Earth’s four corners on the winnowing gales 
Has carried now and laid upon the height 
Of the rock-bound fastnesses of Poetry 
Whereon his being dwelt :. eternally 
He is enthroned above the clutch of Night. 

The fiery pang of every passion pales ; 
Peace comes to all creation late or soon: 
Brother, rejoice; the anguished hour is flown 
A gift, wide-winged, to heaven, and Love alone 
Shines on for ever as the evening star. 

How devious is the human pilgrimage ! 
Abiding now ‘ where the eternal are,’ 
Unleashed at last, a spirit of light, he sings 
To realms of Beauty an unchallenged tune. 
Strange Earth indeed that in this strident age 
So dwells upon him: is it not a truth 


1 Readers of Cornutt will remember the story beautifully unfolded in ‘ Fanny 
Keats and Her Letters,’ October, 1935, and February, 1936, by Marie Adami. 
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That even the hurrying hordes must understand, 
‘The principle of Beauty in all things’ 
Outlasts mortality ? This lock of youth, 
By love long tended in a foreign land, 
Comes home at length, an English heritage. 

O breathe on England’s spirit in this hour 
And in the after-time to be to you 
The peace of Beauty that is fallen like dew 
Beyond the night upon your deathless day ! 
Let this rich hair, this late returning dower 
Be for a blessing on the chequered way : 
A gift remote from Earth’s regality, 
Simplicity its chaplet, may it be 
A wave-washed vessel with all peace imbued, 
A laying on of hands, a quietude, 
A cadenced murmur like a vesper bell, 
A truth deep sparkling in a dateless well ; 
And down the avenue of ages prove 
The lasting radiance of a sister’s love. 


GoRELL. 


DEPARTURE. 


THEY are going very soon; 
See them huddle on the eaves 
All the golden afternoon. 


See them huddle on the eaves; 
Watch their wild uneasy flight ; 
Look at all the browning leaves. 


Watch their wild uneasy flight 
When there comes a storm of rain 
In the fading Autumn light. 


When there comes a storm of rain, 
And they flutter to and fro, 
Restless, up and down the lane. 


Watch them whirling to and fro; 
See them huddle on the eaves, 
Waiting for the word to go. 


M. C. G. Hooton. 
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By W. J. BLYTON. 

UNKNOWN to most readers, because uncollated in the usual literary 
history, is an extraordinary pleiad of eighteenth-century poems 
which attempt to break away from fake pastoral and from formality 
and urbanism which ruled the ‘age of good sense.’ That very 
English century ‘ never spoke out’ except momentarily in certain 
odes of Gray, Collins and Smart, and in the summits of Burke. 
The finite things which it was its mission to say, it said with spirit, 
solidity and point; and prose was its genius. 

But there were flutterings, as of a lark in the cage remembering 
the empyrean: one whole side of its soul was not ‘ breathed’ 
and uneasily it knew this. Then through a chink came a gust of 
the wild, in Thomson’s ‘Seasons,’ explaining its long vogue in 
cottage, hall and University. The compliment paid to it was a 
crowd of remarkable imitations and variations. What excited 
sensitive Englishmen in that age, already feeling that Pope’s 
‘Windsor Forest’ did not express the country in their blood ; 
what moved them as much as Rousseau’s nature reveries moved 
sentiment in Europe, was the fresh, first-hand smack on the first 
page of ‘ Winter’: 

‘The driving sleets 
Deform the days delightless ; so that scarce 
The bittern knows his time, his bill engulfed, 
To shake the sounding marsh ; or from the shore 
The plovers when to scatter o’er the heath 
And sing their wild notes to the listening waste.’ 


Atmosphere; out-of-doors; change and chiaroscuro, of which 
English talk and life are full, entered literature again after departing 
with the early Milton. 

Thereupon this strange thing happened of which I speak; 
there was a spate of companion-pieces on kindred themes. You 
do not read or quote them now—but I have been doing so, with 
respect and amusement, for some time past. I do not mean the 
greater men who were influenced: Goldsmith in ‘The Deserted 
Village,’ Crabbe’s sulky realist genius, the nature episodes in Cow- 
per’s ‘ Task,’ or Gray’s largo tune, the Churchyard Elegy, but 
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precisely these other neglected curiosities which tell us quite as 
much of the time and its yearnings as do White’s ‘ Selborne,’ the 
talk of Dr. Johnson or the pictures of Hogarth, Gainsborough, and 
Reynolds. How many well-read votaries of literature have perused 
Dodsley’s long blank-verse treatise, ‘ Agriculture’; Gisborne’s 
similar manual of natural history, ‘ Walks in the Forest’; John 
Phillips’ complete guide to the orchard country, ‘Cider’; Dyer’s 
‘ Fleece ’ as well as his ‘Grongar Hill ’—the former being Pegasus 
in harness; the latter, the ‘mountain-nymph sweet Liberty’ ? 
No more, I should say, than have read ‘The Schoolmistress ’ 
of Shenstone, and the moral ‘ Minstrel’ of Beattie, both in Spen- 
serian measure; ‘ The Spleen’ of Matthew Green, a nature-guide 
to high spirits, in brisk octasyllabic rhyme; ‘The English Gar- 
den,’ hortatory horticulture by Wm. Mason; nature glimpses 
in the blank verse of Pollok’s ‘Course of Time,’ Kirke White’s 
country rambles, and Young’s ‘ Night Thoughts ’—to cite but a few. 

Poetry, it seems, was to turn pedagogue; the wild horses of 
the sun to become Dobbin in the shafts of instruction. Gay’s 
‘Rural Sports’ had not this systematic or homiletic air, just 
previously, any more than the humorous rogue Allan Ramsay’s 
‘ Gentle Shepherd,’ which had a bright unreal Petit Trianon accent. 
To fire fact with imagination, genius was needed, the genius which 
Wordsworth said made poetry ‘the transfigured countenance of 
science.’ This was withheld. Talent only was given. But what 
provocative and curious failures or half-successes talent produced 
nevertheless! Recall that what follows came in a period devoted 
to urban life, clubs, prose, order, utility, logic and society: that 
men in city pent should ‘ babble o’ green fields like any Christom 
child’ in imitation-Milton, that was to be silenced by the wilder 
music and richer magic of Keats, Coleridge and Shelley. 

How our great-great-grandfathers strutted their countryside ; 
exhibited the ‘ swains ’ and ‘ nymphs’ on their domains ; expatiated 
upon the blessings of the rural life; cribbed from Virgil, Hesiod 
and Theocritus (never from the fact-bound, aphoristic Tusser) ; 
drest the dirty duties of a farm in noble literary periphrasis ; paused 
dramatically, with the reader, on the steps of the Hall to con- 
gratulate Providence (or Heaven, as they reticently addressed Him) 
upon the admirable gradation and hierarchy of the social order 
and the Paley-like convenience of the contrivances of Nature ! 
* Life went very pleasantly then,’ as Besant said in the title of one 
of his novels. Tom Paine was a bad man not hearkened to; 
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‘Liberty ’ Wilkes was a scoundrel of the towns ; no Joseph Archer 
had come to un-bow the back of the agricultural labourer; France 
had not gone ‘mad’ yet—or had not yet attended to Mr. Burke’s 
arguments ; as for the Corsican ogre, he was in the merciful mists 
of the future. Somerville’s blank-verse vade mecum to hunting, 
the ‘ Chase,’ was what no gentleman’s library could be without ; 
and near it would be Addison’s Spectator papers, Johnson’s Rambler, 
and in non-conforming houses, Cowper and Young, Law’s ‘Serious 
Call,’ Wesley’s Journal and the like. A self-contained world, with- 
out vagueness, nerves, or ideals inconsistent with a lowly bearing of 
oneself toward one’s betters; but with much gin, cock-fighting, 
may-pole dancing, low wages, rough feeding and occasional hunger. 
Crabbe, who, as Hazlitt said, ‘ describes things like a person who has 
called to distrain for the rent,’ is our authority for the last ; and he 
is ‘ Nature’s sternest painter and the best’ if we are to believe 
Byron. Round the coasts, press-gangs for the Navy were busy 
taking Hodge for a diet of salt pork and sulphur; inland, the 
recruiting Sergeant, preceded by drum, worked with practised tongue 
on gullible ploughboys or ambitious hedgers. Cottagers were 
visited by some humane squires’ ladies; their daughters put out 
to service, their home-staying sons ‘ improved.’ 

For those who could spell at all, the poets tried to cater. Phil- 
lips, for instance, would tell them all about ‘Cider’ in his poem 
of that name ; the soil and culture for the apple (with ‘ an invoca- 
tion to the ladies and gentlemen of Hereford’ and a ‘ dedication 
to Mr. Mostyn ’— 

‘And thou, O Mostyn, whose benevolence 
And candour, oft experienced, etc.’), 
the proper aspect for an orchard; such soils as Kentchurch, 
Sutton-Acres, with a digression on Ethelbert and Offa; how clay 
and gravel soils can be made to grow pears ; circular trenching and 
watering: all this, and much more, in the inimitable idiom of the 
day, with more than a trace of emulation of Milton. Still, the 
horse-sense comes through the pseudo-classicism : 
‘There are, who, fondly studious of increase, 
Rich foreign mould on their ill-natured land 
Induce laborious, and with fattening muck 
Besmear the roots; in vain! the nursling grove 
Seems fair awhile, cherished with foster earth: 
But, when the alien compost is exhaust, 
Its native poverty again prevails.’ 
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No doubt ; but high-farmers on thin loam must do it yearly to get 
paying crops. 

Grafting and pruning follow, and a digression in praise of 
tobacco— 


‘The Indian weed, unknown to ancient times, 
Nature’s choice gift, whose acrimonious fume 
Extracts superfluous juices, and refines 
The blood distempered from its noxious salts ; 
Friend to the spirits, which with vapours bland 
It gently mitigates, companion fit 
Of pleasantry and wine; nor to the bards 
Unfriendly, when they to the vocal shell 
Warble melodious their well-laboured songs.’ 


‘ Well-laboured songs’ is good; they believed in the virtue of 
work, even when singing; they liked to build their books, and 
perspiration was almost the equivalent of inspiration. Nowadays 
fruit-growers have no objection to pigs running in well-grown 
orchards; but John Phillips warns our forefathers— 


‘The filthy swine will oft invade 
Thy firm enclosure, and with delving snout 
The rooted forest undermine ; forthwith 
Alloo thy furious mastiff, bid him vex 
The noxious herd, and print upon their ears 
A,sad memorial of their past offence.’ 


But this would not at all please the Pigs Board with their bacon 
scheme. However, Phillips let us hear what were the favourite 
apples of Englishmen nearly two centuries ago—Pippin, Moile, 
Permain, Ottley, Eliot, John-apple, Harvey, Thrift, Codling, 
Pomroy, Russet, Cat’s-head, Bosbury, Musk, Red-streak—the last 
and the best, he thinks, ‘ uncivilised and of no regard, till Scuda- 
more’s skilful hand improved her.’ He frowns on wine drinking 
while there is the juice of the apple to drink. Quite in the heraldic 
spirit of the era, he details the great Families of the West—the 
Scudamores, Cecils, Altrennis, Aldrich, Burleigh, Hanmer, Bromley, 
Winton, Beaufort, the Earl of Weymouth, Robert Harley, ‘ the 
Lady Trevor, the author’s friend in sickness,’ after which we have 
‘the sycophant and hypocrite denounced,’ Nay, the poet remem- 
bers he is a royalist— 


‘O fact 


Unparalleled! O, Charles! O, best of kings!’ 
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and turns to his own day: 


‘Now we exalt, by mighty Anna’s care 
Secure at home, while she to foreign realms 
Sends forth her dreadful legions, and restrains 
The rage of kings... 
What shall retard the Britons’ bold designs ? ’ 


Evidently not cider, nor the roast beef of old England. Shame- 
facedly, we can’t strike this naive note now. It was so different 
when 


‘to the utmost bounds of this 
Wide universe, Silurian Cider borne 
Shall please all tastes, and triumph o’er the vine.’ 


Well, cider is a wonderful drink, and a vat or two of it come on 
my fields at haymaking time; but malt and hops still lead by 
several heads. And Tea: the rustic is a great devotee of Cowper’s 
‘cup that cheers but not inebriates.’ And could you have got 
Johnson and De Quincey to exchange their incessant tea for cider ? 
There was Dr. John Langhorne’s ‘Country Justice,’ picturing 

former rural life—gypsies, venal clerks, rapacious overseers, poachers, 
toilers— 

‘each face the picture of a winter’s day, 

More strong than Teniers’ pencil could portray ’ ; 


and Michael Bruce of Lochleven, who coined the line ‘ follow 
nature up to nature’s God,’ and the couplet: 


‘I fear no loss: my mind is all my store: 
Heaven gave content and health; I ask no more.’ 


Graham, a North Briton in Anglican orders, wrote ‘Sabbath 
Walks’ and English ‘Georgics’: Erasmus Darwin’s ‘ Botanic 
Garden’ has been dispraised amiss—it was the recreation of an 
original mind, and a forbear of Charles Darwin; on the other 
hand, ‘ nature-touches ’—of a kind—were attempted by Harvey 
in ‘ Meditations among the Tombs’ and Blair in ‘ The Grave,’ 
and—stately and very general—by Akenside in ‘ Pleasures of the 
Imagination.’ Thomson with all the flaws was king of them all ; 
a pity his ‘ muse’ would ‘ waft’ him from places he knew to climes 
which he did not, whereupon his style became that of a prize-poem, 
as unlike as possible to the concrete particularity of Cowper, or 
the photographic intimacy of White at Selborne. 

Grainger’s ‘Sugar Cane’ is much inferior. For one thing, 
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it is an echo of ‘ Cider,’ and its scene is in the British West Indies 
in their boom years, before sugar beet was known. Besides, he will 
persist in calling the natives ‘ swains,’ which is intolerable from a 
naval surgeon from Berwick. In France at the same time the 
Abbé Delille was exploring similar territory with his ‘Country 
Gentleman’ (translated into English by John Maunde). Delile 
translated ‘Paradise Lost,’ very ‘prettily’ Landor thought, 
rallying him upon its elegance. Delille shows ‘ how a proprietor 
should live in the country ; folly of many desires; meanness and 
disappointment resulting from town life; Winter, its pleasures— 
backgammon, chess, lecture, angling, shooting, arts, bowls, archery.’ 
This is in rhyme. Even so, it failed to convert the pre-revolution 
French landed gentry to their duties. 

The most. determined and elaborate of these versified essays was 
Robert Dodsley’s ‘ Agriculture.’ Dodsley (1708-1764) was a 
publisher and patron of literature. He proposed the Annual 
Register, made a Collection of poems by several hands, and his 
shop was in Pall Mall, where he commenced with a loan of £100 
from Pope. He had been a ‘ livery-servant, but his excellent con- 
duct raised him to be one of the most influential men of his times.’ 
‘ Agriculture’ is in three blank-verse cantos, and his first design 
was a big poem to be called ‘ Public Virtue’ in three books: Ist, 
Agriculture ; 2nd, Commerce; and 3rd, Arts. He has the quick 
stepping style of Young’s ‘ Night Thoughts’ without that writer’s 
epigram and imagination. To the Prince of Wales he says— 


‘From cultivation, from the useful toils 
Of the laborious kind, the streams of wealth 
And plenty flow. Deign then, illustrious Youth ! 
To bring the observing eye, the liberal hand, 
And with a spirit congenial to your birth, 
Regard his various labours through the year: 
So shall the labourer smile, and you improve 
The happy country you were born to rule.’ 


The next section is headed : ‘ Landholders exhorted to deal honestly 
and liberally with farmers’; and then, ‘ The young farmer advised 
to frugality, temperance and industry,’ after the following manner : 


‘Yet ere thy toils begin, attend the muse 
And catch the moral lessons of her song. 
. .. Thy gains are small, 
Too small to bear profusion’s wasteful hand.’ 
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It is even so, two centuries after he wrote. But we guardians 
of the soil in 1936, seasoned as we are to bodily exertion, must 
ruefully admire the yeomen of that England, who not only, like us, 
had their plough (ox-pulled), harrow, roller, horse-hoe, scythe, 
sickle, hay-rakes and substantial wagons (rather like Nelson’s 
Victory in bulging shape), but, unlike ours, their threshing was done 
by hand. Labour was more cheap and plentiful, it is true; but 
they cannot have spent much time in sleep or recreation. A 
man grew all his live-stock’s own fodder, winter and summer ; 
there was little if any of the modern buying of balanced rations, 
weatings, home-milled bran, flaked maize, poultry-food and oyster 
shells. He had to search for his own marl and lime, or barter 
for it: it was not delivered in ton lots, with a guarantee. Our 
fertilisers—potash, sulphate of ammonia and superphosphate—were 
unknown; farmyard products restored the land year by year. 
Moreover, Dodsley describes his contemporary food-raisers at war 
on fox, badger, otter, kite, stoat, partridge, hare, weasel, mole, with 
net or spring or ‘ the explosive thunder of the levelled tube,’ as he 
calls the gun. ‘Oh, happy he! happiest of mortal men!’ begins 
an apostrophe which only too plainly echoes Virgil; and, doing so, 
reminds one that, in Dryden’s vivid translation of the ‘ Georgics,’ 
the same poetic guide to the career has been done better, even 
allowing for the differences between husbandry in classical lands 
two thousand years ago and the same calling in northern latitude 
to-day. 

After an idyll on Patty the milk-maid and young Thyrsis, and 
an invocation to Pan: a personification of Autumn (surpassed by 
Keats) and of Winter (beaten by Shelley), there is a hymn of Nature, 
nearly as good as Thomson’s and not nearly so good as Adam’s in 
‘ Paradise Lost,’ of which it is a reminiscence. Dodsley, however, 
had ‘ light’ ; he knew a great farmer when he saw one, and frankly 
admires Jethro Tull, ‘ the late Mr. Tull of Shalborne, in Berkshire,’ 
adds a footnote, ‘in his Horse-hoeing Husbandry, or an Essay 
on the principles of Vegetation and Tillage "— 


‘If new improvements curious wouldst thou learn, 
Hear then the lore of fair Berkaria’s son.’ 


His doctrine is summarised. ‘ Thus taught the Shalborne swain ’! 
Nevertheless, theory is not enough— 


‘ Experience to experience oft opposed 
Leaves truth uncertain.’ 
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Dodsley’s work is exhaustive, for his time, and rewards the 
reader for the couple of hours which its perusal requires. It is 
staggering to reflect what was demanded then of the average 
large farm; its owner or tenant had to plant his own hedges and 
hoe them exactly as if they were a crop. He apologises to his 
Prince that he is ‘untutored by the lore of Greece or Rome, 
a stranger to the fair Castalian springs’; but, with all its stiffness, 
it is entertaining as well as trustworthy. 

I come to another of these economists sporting the laurel : 


‘The care of sheep, the labours of the loom, 
And arts of trade, I sing.’ 


This is, of course, Dyer and his ‘ Fleece.’ The programme follows 
the eighteenth-century plan: it is thorough, and it is orderly. 
After the indispensable dedication and invocation, he indicates the 
airy downs and gentle hills, ‘ with grass and thyme o’erspread and 
clover wild’ where sheep best thrive: he says he is thinking of 
Banstead Downs, Sussex, Dorset, and the country behind Dover, 
Normanton in Rutland, Salisbury Plain, Ross and Leominster 
in the west country, Herefordshire, Monmouth, and Leicestershire. 

Wool still loomed large in Britain’s revenue in those days, and 
had done so ever since the Woolsack had been chosen as the emblem 
of her law and stability. Merchants, factors, combers, spinners and 
weavers crowded the townships of East Anglia and the West Riding 
of Yorkshire—before Lancashire knew cotton mills or the Midlands 
its metallurgical industries. The subject lends itself to word- 
pictures. Yet I sometimes wonder what shepherd took the gentle 
bard’s instructions : I have seen much-thumbed copies of ‘ Ellis on 
Sheep ’ in shepherds’ huts, but not, so far, ‘ The Fleece.’ From it 
they might learn that ashes are a good salty dressing for pastures, 
and how their forbears tentatively mated Derbyshire and Welsh 
sheep with Cotswold, Devon and Hampshire. From obliging 
footnotes they would discover that ‘ Tripontian fields ’ is a synonym 
for the country between Rugby and Lutterworth, 


‘Where ever-gliding Avon’s limpid wave 
Thwarts the long course of dusty Watling Street.’ 


He poetically prescribes for cough, rot, half-ail or halt, scab ; utters 
@ panegyric on our English climate; praises salt, tar, pitch, the 
crow-flower and oil; shows when to medicine and when to feed ; 
weather-signs and coming storm or snow; he contrasts our shep- 
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herds with those in the classics and in the scriptures; the sheep- 
shearing and washing—the shears made in ‘ the caves of Brigan- 
tium,’ namely Sheffield. Cue for eclogue between Damon and Colin. 
Pray like the subjoined picture : 
‘When many-coloured evening sinks behind 
The purple woods and hills, and opposite 
Rises, full-orbed, the silver harvest-moon, 
To light the unwearied farmer, late afield 
His scattered sheaves collecting, then expect 
The artists, bent on speed, from, populous Leeds, 
Norwich, or Froome; they traverse every plain 
And every dale where farm or cottage smokes : 
Reject them not; and let the season’s price 
Win thy soft treasures: let the bulky wain 
Through dusty roads roll nodding. . . .’ 
He implores the swains to enclose their lands, and so avoid the 
need for marking their flocks with pitch, ‘ noxious to wool.’ ‘ Be- 
sides, in fields promiscuous held, all culture languishes. ... The 
idle pilferer there easier eludes detection.’ ‘’Tis art and toil 
give Nature value.’ For relief, he gives his readers the story of 
the Argonauts, glimpses of the ancient wool countries, of Cashmere, 
Spain and Atlas, Kansas and Louisiana and Peru; and he will 
‘turn the compass o’er the painted chart, 
To mark the ways of traffic; Volga’s stream, 
Cold Hudson’s cloudy straits, warm Afric’s cape, 
Latium’s firm roads, the Ptolemean fosse, 
And China’s long canals. . .’ 


Gray and Wordsworth both admired Dyer, and certainly his is the 
most near poetry of any treatise touched on thus far. He even 
contrives to make the processes of combing and carding, fulling and 
dressing, dyeing and weaving, entertaining. He visits a wool 
factory in Calder valley, between Halifax and Wakefield, and views 
‘ with silent joy the sprightly scene,’ and the new circular machine 
invented by Mr. Paul to spin either cotton or wool; then to Burstal 
and the Aire Valley and Leeds—and ‘ so appear the increasing walls 
of Manchester, Sheffield and Birmingham,’ their artisans contrasting 
with the ‘soft sons of Ganges, and of Ind, ye feebly delicate.’ 
Gray’s friend, Mason, produced ‘The English Garden,’ com- 
paratively unadventurous and little-read, with the same aim in view. 
In it, everything possible is said about gardening, sweetly or ornately. 
Dr. Armstrong wrote ‘ The Art of Health’ ; a home-doctor in verse. 
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None of them have, to the practical farmer’s mind, the authenti- 
city of Bloomfield’s ‘ Farmer’s Boy.’ Very humble in the realm of 
song, this rhymed catalogue of a handworker’s year keeps very 
close to earth. One quite understands why W. H. Hudson should 
go on pilgrimage to Troston, this labourer’s village, on reaching 
England after a boyhood in exile amid the estancias of South 
America where he had seen the poem and longed to smell and see 
actual rusticity. The result was a beautiful and pious essay. 
Bloomfield for a brief period was almost as popular as Hardy ; of 
his first poem, 26,000 copies are said to have been sold within 
three years, and there were thirteen editions in fifteen years. Like 
another peasant whom I will name, he was spoilt by being taken 
out of his proper world—to be a shoemaker in London. Thomson’s 
‘Seasons’ was his teacher, as it was for many in that century, 
with Cowper and perhaps Goldsmith. 


‘Strange to the world, he wore a bashful look, 
The fields his study, Nature was his book.’ 


The bookish squire, Capel Lofft, obtained publication for the poem 
at Bury St. Edmunds, and largely helped to make it the rage, after 
its rejection in London. There were even translations in French, 
‘ Le Valet du Fermier,’ in Latin and Italian. Byron laughed at the 
boom, Crabbe growled. And indeed it is no masterpiece. Though 
he is fresher than any of the above-named authors, there is more 
nature-magic in a tale of Hardy’s, a country poem of Wordsworth’s 
or Tennyson’s, than in it all. But then it is almost the only work 
of its kind: one long, entire poem dealing with the detail, from 
within, of a farm-worker’s year. It is fact, and yet ‘emotion 
recollected in tranquillity.” He was only a boy-of-all-work, deputed 
to scare crows, fetch in the cows, feed the pigs, clean out stables, 
and be at beck and call of others. Precisely therefore he got an 
extended and congruous view of a year’s agriculture through a 
quick boy’s sensitiveness. 


‘*Twas thus with Giles; meek, fatherless, and poor, 
Labour his portion.’ 


But the bondsman had a good master (Mr. Austin). 


‘No stripes, no tyranny his steps pursued ; 

His life was constant, cheerful servitude. .. . 
Quick-springing sorrows, transient as the dew, 
Delight from trifles, trifles ever new.’ 
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Up early to look after the scarecrows, he joins in the bird chorus 
in the sunk sandy Suffolk lane, and back to pre-breakfast milking, 
one cow ever leading the herd in (this is true of every herd I know), 
a precedence ‘won by many a broil.’ At dairy work he laments 
that the town denudes the countryside so much, till the rural wives 
lack cream, and have only blue thin milk with which to make cheese, 
and this so hard that it turns the knife-blade and at last goes into 
the pig-trough, where 


‘it rests in perfect spite, 
Too big to swallow and too hard to bite.’ 


More acute observation is displayed among the sheep, the lambs 
challenging each other to a game: 


‘ Adown the slope, then up the hillock climb, 
Where every mole-hill is a bed of thyme, 
There panting stop; yet scarcely can refrain ; 
A bird, a leaf, will set them off again.” 


Bloomfield is at his best in concrete detail ; the largior ether he does 
not breathe with ease. Clare, that other agricultural poet, can 
give him points here, as well as in penetrating pathos and subtle 
word-pictures only a little less remarkable, at his best, than Keats. 
Yearly I see, on my own domain, after the sowing of the turnip 
seed, the small birds descend in the next field— 


‘There thousands in a flock, for ever gay, 
Loud chirping sparrows welcome on the day, 
And from the mazes of the leafy thorn, 
Drop one by one upon the bending corn.’ 


Beautifully too he describes the unbedding of the lark. Mary, a 
village beauty, assists in the harvesting, in ‘creaking stays of 
leather, stout and brown,’ no more worn in the land. On his farm 
there was a bad-tempered gander which seized the beasts by the 
fetlock; and only the swine welcomed the assault, receiving it 
curiously, lying down, as a caress, ‘ Autumn’ has a fine opening 
surely : 


‘ Again the year’s decline, ’midst storm and floods, 
The thundering chase, the yellow falling woods.’ 


The wandering pigs look for acorns, and the first gale to bring them 
pattering down : 
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‘It comes; and roaring woods obedient wave : 
Their home well-pleased the joint adventurers leave ; 
The trudging sow leads forth her numerous young, 
Playful, and white, and clean, the briars among, 
And o’er their heads, loud lashed by furious squalls, 
Bright from their cups the rattling treasure falls,’ 


They startle a duck in a pool, whose flight in turn startles 
them. 


‘ With bristles raised the sudden noise they hear, 
And ludicrously wild and winged with fear,’ 


they decamp, snorting. The pig easily loses its head. After winter 
wheat is sown, Giles in harsh weather takes up the old occupation 
of rook-scaring and makes a shelter 


‘whence creeping forth to duty’s call he yields, 
And strolls the Crusoe of the lonely fields. . . . 
The field becomes his prison, till on high 
Benighted birds to shades and coverts fly.’ 


‘ Winter’ is the best section of all, giving the sense of the farm 
animals’ increased dependence on man. Realities are his theme, 
and his style sober. He takes hay to the cattle in the byres, and 
each cow snatches a mouthful as he passes. At long last, after tea, 
he can doze in the big, warm, unsymmetrical farm-house kitchen, 
till chilblains or the snapping fire awaken him to go forth yawning 
to give his team their fodder, the spokes of his lantern patterning 
the snow on the way. At times there is an obligatory visit to the 
heavy-sided ewes penned in their distant field, and happy he if he 
has the moon to light him ‘ and all the glorious pageantry of heaven,’ 
and clouds 


‘Scattered immensely wide from east to west, 
The beauteous semblance of a flock at rest,’ 


Now for another singer: no nightingale, but a shuffle-wing or 
simple yellowhammer. Oddly, the name of the thresher-poet, 
Stephen Duck, has almost died away in the minds of book-hunters. 
He was a Wiltshire labourer, who at school had a smattering of the 
three R’s ; in 1724 he set about polishing up his arithmetic, and a 
London friend lent him Josephus, Seneca, Ovid and Bysshe’s 
Art of Poetry, and he spelt out Milton with the help of a dictionary. 
His ‘ scattered verses’ could not, in his village, be kept secret ; 
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and certain clergymen becoming interested in him, he was ordained 
and became a beneficiary of the Queen. Their influence rapidly 
spoilt the poet of the fields, although the peasant in him died hard : 
he interrupts some classicisms with— 


‘The Field calls me to Labour; I must go: 
The Kine low after Meat; the hungry Steed 
Neighing, complains he wants his usual Feed. 
Then, Sir, adieu,’ 


‘The Thresher’s Labour,’ his best effort, is true report, notwith- 
standing a weakness for ‘Ceres’ gifts’ and ‘Cyclops’ hammers,’ 
feathered tribes, and tuneful groves. Behind the tyrants—farmer, 
wheat, flail—stands the tyrant Earth, and the other tyrant, Time. 


‘No intermission in our Work we know; 
The noisy Threshal must for ever go. 
Their Master absent, others safely play ; 
The sleeping Threshal does itself betray.’ 


The workers envy the shepherd, who is left much to himself. Over 
them is the farmer’s eye. 


‘He counts the Bushels, counts how much a Day; 
Then swears we’ve idled half our Time away: 
“Why, lookye, Rogues, d’ye think that this will do ? 
Your Neighbours thresh as much again as you.”’ 


Glad to leave this winter work in the barn, they come at length 
(after harder tasks) to haymaking, and Duck describes well the 
charm of the season preceding. But mowing is torrid work— 


‘We often whet, and often view the Sun; 

And often wish his tedious race was run. 

At length he veils his purple face from sight 

And bids the weary Labourer goodnight. 
Homeward we move, but spent so much with toil, 
We slowly walk, and rest at every Stile, 

Our good expecting Wives, who think we stay, 
Got to the door, soon eye us in the way, 

Then from the pot the Dumplin’s catch’d in haste, 
And homely by its side the Bacon plac’d.’ 


Then to bed, to recruit strength for the morrow. Next day, quite 
in the manner of Beethoven’s ‘ pastoral’ symphony, a storm 
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musters in the summer skies and sends the workers to the hedge for 
shelter. No sooner are the ricks safe than the master cries— 


‘For Harvest now yourselves prepare ; 

The ripened Harvest now demands your Care. 
Get all things ready, and be quickly drest ; 
Early next morn I shall disturb your Rest.’ 


He does so, and the reapers have ‘ to rise while yet the Stars are 
glimmering in the skies’ to go into the wide beauty of the uncut 
corn. This is even more arid work than the hay. Jugs of harvest 
ale are pushed round at the harvest supper, and for a moment the 
future is forgotten. 


‘But the next morning soon reveals the Cheat, 
When the same Toils we must again repeat ; 

To the same Barns must back again return 

To labour there for Room for next year’s Corn.’ 


We moderns are fortunate in having loving delineators of the 
English soil and its custodians ; glimpses in Trollope’s Orley Farm, 
in George Eliot, in William Barnes, the Dorset poet, in Hardy still 
more, in Jeffries and Hudson, in Edward Thomas and Edmund 
Blunden and, assuredly not least, in Miss Victoria Sackville-West’s 
impressive and honest long poem of the Wealden farms and occupa- 
tions, ‘The Land.’ One reads it with the rich content which a 
characteristic canvas by Constable evokes. If it have a lack, 
it is that the actions and atmosphere of the farmyard proper do 
not figure therein as livestock should do in any such wholesome 
panorama of permanent England. 

The poetic curiosities of the eighteenth century enumerated 
above may be called Benthams in buskins or bays, learning in the 
Laurel, the Muse turned schoolmarm; we may smile at their 
Information for the People, attired in correct singing-robes. But 
they were on the right track. There is, true, more of the magnetic 
and elder presences of Pastoral in certain hedgerow songs of Shake- 
speare, in couplets of ‘ L’Allegro’ or ‘ Comus,’ in Collins’s ‘ Evening,’ 
in Keats’s Hymn to Pan— 

‘O Hearkener to the loud-clapping shears, . . . 
Breather round our farms 
To keep off mildew and all weather harms ;’ 
—in the russet inspiration of Wordsworth at his best; in the 
brooded-over landscape of Tennyson, or the shy hursts and ‘ green, 
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warm-muffled Cumnor hills’ of ‘The Scholar Gipsy.’ But it is 
refreshing for once in a dream-while or so to indulge a tenderness 
for the chaffinches, when the eagles can look after their own fame. 
They were ‘minor’ poets whom even their illimitable subject 
failed to make anything more. Granted; but sincere love of 
nature can drink at the wayside beck as well as from the fountains 
of the dawn. (A peasant like John Clare was nourished from 
both; but he was unique.) They were reprinted often as Keep- 
sakes and Amulets, for the generation that was growing up con- 
temporaneously with Wolfe, Nelson and Wellington ; they appealed 
to the same homely sense in Englishmen which appreciated Con- 
stable and Morland, and later the pure and kindly genius of Birket 
Foster, lover of trees and stiles and bridges. They tried to be 
English Virgils, teaching arts and crafts as well as essaying the 
magic of words; and if they failed, it was because the secret of 
antiquity was temporarily lost, and the lucky impulses of the 
Romantics were not come. 

However, even the masters’ wreaths are darkened by a still 
richer rustic poetry: that of the countryside itself. Fine as it is 
to enjoy the literary evocation, to hear Shelley’s lark or Meredith’s, 
Keats’s nightingale or Arnold’s, Tennyson’s blackbird or Browning’s 
thrush, there is an unexpressed residuum in the birdsong itself. 
It is educative to share their reports of subtle perception and 
shadowy apprehension ; it is even better to be able to ‘ stand and 
stare’ at a twilight meadow among elms till we are almost incor- 
porate with it; to let oak, ash and beech translate their knotty 
life into the consciousness. It is a blameless paganism, a rudi- 
mentary but quietening religion uninvolved in controversy. The 
temple of the downs, forests and farms may not have everything 
in it, but it is not spoilt by man’s over-busy definitions and dialectics. 
Vaguely but powerfully, men have felt this in the last century, 
and perhaps the young ‘ hikers’ of to-day feel it likewise. 

Very daringly—and successfully—Hazlitt accounted for this 
modern nature-piety, in a little-known passage. He said its secret 
lay in association. For even the rudest, commonest objects—a 
leaning plough in a field-corner, a tilted wagon in a straw-yard, 
a mossy out-house, cattle in a pool, horses outside a blacksmith’s 
—are often found connected with the strongest emotions by memory 
and ancestry. ‘It is because natural objects have been associated 
with the loves, holidays and sports of our childhood, with the 
solitude when the mind takes strongest hold of things, and clings 
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with fond interest to whatever strikes its attention, that we love 
them as we do part of our being.’ Moreover, though 


‘our having been attached to any particular person does not make 
us feel the same attachment to the next human being we meet 
(because we connect the idea of the individual with man),—the tie 
becomes indissoluble if we have once associated strong delight with 
natural objects, and we ever after feel the same attachment to other 
objects of the same sort... . Every new face is an unanswered 
riddle: to walk from Oxford Street to Temple Bar is like being 
compelled to read through the first leaf of the volumes in a library. 
But a woodland of trees, a flock of sheep, the greatest number of 
physical objects do not puzzle the will, challenge the intellect or 
distract the attention, but are massed in one harmonised feeling. 
Our intercourse with Nature is not liable to accident or change, 
suspicion or disappointment.’ 


Hence Rousseau meeting with the periwinkle fell on his knees 
exclaiming, Ah! voila de la pervenche; Linnaeus did similarly in 
a bed of broom in flower; Wordsworth’s heart leapt in age at the 
rainbow, as when a child; Pope said he had a special regard for 
an old post which stood in the courtyard before the house where 
he was brought up; but all of us know this ‘ sentiment of being.’ 

Perhaps its best exponents are not even the poets, but those 
who in fact work the land year in year out. All genuine country- 
men have style. Their talk of it is translated colour, significant 
sound: expression merges in the thing itself, and their words 
smack of earth. My oldest labourer will bring me a ball of dry 
grass and leaves, and explaining that it is a mole’s nest, launch 
into a curious eclogue to which Hesiod would have listened and 
have reported verbatim. It is utterly satisfying to more than 
the literary sense. He has lived nigh eighty years amid things 
and tackle, seed and the chemistry of earth; and old mythology 
is not dead for him. Hearken in the village inn to the shrewd 
and plain discussion on thrashing or reaping tackle, and recognise 
its actuality of impression, and profound identification with the 
theme, for what it is—poetry. How absorbed I have been I do 
not know till the talk is over. 

In a world of man which has always been in unrest, one wonders 
whether the nearest uncontroversial refuge is not this handled 
poetry of sight, touch and smell and homely use; the harness, 
ropes, halters and medicinal drenches in the stable; the rustle at 
hay-feed time in the cowhouse ; the dealing with mole-hills, worm- 
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casts, rabbit holes, rank growth in the copse, the pungent bonfires 
of rubbish, the sudden sight of the late afternoon moon mirrored 
in the ditch reminding you it is time you were homing, the divine 
dailiness of the routines, the feel of diverse fields to the knowing 
foot, the handling of various soils, and woods, and implements, 
the ‘ field smells known in infancy.’ Though the ‘high farmer’ 
of to-day may in effect be a scientist, he can fall back upon the 
simplicities of man’s immemorial childhood, and join creativeness 
to a satisfied physical nature—a concourse of conditions such as 
generates by natural law a good mental and sensuous life. It is a 
great heresy to suppose that the printed kind is the only poetry: 
it is not a branch of authorship, but the subtle stuff of which life 
is made—and makes the life worth while. 
With Lamb, 


‘I am in love with this green earth; the face of town and 
country ; the unspeakable rural solitudes, and the sweet security 
of streets. My household-gods plant a terrible fixed foot and are 
not rooted up without blood ... Sun, and sky, and breeze, and 
solitary walks, and summer holidays, and the greenness of fields, 
and the cheerful glass, and candle-light, and fireside conversations, 
and innocent vanities, and jests, and irony itself—do these things 
go out with life ?’ 

In exactitude and receptivity, what progress has been made 
in our nature-observation in England since those days. As nature 
interpreters, take Robert Lynd, Siegfried Sassoon on Foxhunting, 
Cherry Kearton, Frances Pitt, Marcus Woodward, A. E. Knox, 
H. J. Massingham and Pamela Gray; all worthy of the Gilbert 
White tradition. Yet I would not like to see total oblivion wait on 
Thomas Gisborne’s blank verse ‘ Walk in a Forest’ (of which ten 
editions were called for) ; or James Hurdis, of Bishopstone, Sussex, 
curate, with his ‘ Favourite Village ’ in 1800; Kirke White, another 
unlucky young poet, of Nottingham ; Charlotte Smith, who poetised 
on ‘ Beachy Head’; Mary Roberts with her ‘ Annals of My Vil- 
lage’; Mary Mitford whose Our Village survives out of her ambi- 
tious historical stories written at Swallowfield, near Reading, to 
keep her voracious old father ; Edward Jesse, the woodland ranger ; 
Leonard Jenyns, of Swaffham Bulbeck ; Thomas Miller, the basket- 
maker; Canon Atkinson, on the moors; Canon Rawnsley in the 
fells; J. 8. Wood and C. A. Johns at the Lizard; J. R. Wise in 
the New Forest, Edward Buxton in Epping Forest; Edward 
Newman, ‘ Rusticus’ of Godalming when that was but a larger 
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village. They are a handful from a large and fortunate ‘ cloud of 
witnesses,’ who would not despise Swammerdam spending a life- 
time in ditches observing frogs, or Buffon falling in worship before 
yellow broom on an English Down, Fabre studying ants, Bose the 
sensitive plants, Maeterlinck and Burroughs the bee; but who 
stand wardens over their little beat of Nature, and patiently report 
thereon. They consist of country rectors, bailiffs, schoolmasters, 
ornithological society members, delvers into barrows and cromlechs, 
antiquarians, geologists with their little hammers tapping for 
prehistoric secrets, poets conscious and unconscious, mute or 
articulate. Even hikers halt at moments to listen to the genus 
loci, feel ‘a presence that disturbs’ with joy, and see Evening 
personify herself as a goddess, a priestess, a ghost in the sky—a 
web of direct and indirect associations. Even the suburban must 
have his pet animal or bird, windowbox and garden ; and for him, 
romance is in seed catalogues. Guide-books and picture-cards 
remain in the book-shelves as records of Pan’s voice heard last year 
on the mountains. Nay, how far is the study of horses and ‘ form ’ 
for the 3.30, outside the ‘ Bunch of Grapes,’ a warped expression 
of nature-love ? And the dog led on a string in Acacia Avenue 
before bed-time a declension from Diana and her woodland pack ? 
Sports, as treated by Neville Cardus or Bernard Darwin, are a hold 
on nature. Nearly everyone has a weakness for sheep in the 
landscape, as truly as Watteau, Boucher, Sidney Cooper or Val 
Prinsep. Animal stories and films have their faithful. There 
has been a divorce between the English variety of man and nature ; 
but it was unwilling and, I would fondly believe, temporary and 
remediable. 




















TIME AND THE HOUR. 
BY PROFESSOR L. W. LYDE. 


‘THE evening and the morning were the first day.’ So the Book 
describes the first recorded experiment in the creation of a measure 
of time—for a world as yet neither toned nor tainted by contact 
with the mind of Man; and the scribe did not think the order of 
the words strange, though they ran counter to his strict Levitical 
Law that the day was ‘from even unto even.’ 

Then exactly what did the scribe mean? And why did he 
measure the time in that way? He meant—from the beginning of 
evening to the end of morning; and he included the hours of most 
accurate sight and of easiest travelling in the world in which he 
lived, and he excluded the after-noon hours of maximum heat and 
maximum glare. 

So long as the climatic conditions on the earth have been more 
or less such as we know, dense population can never have been 
associated with high latitudes—with latitudes which, wherever the 
actual heat-equator lay, were polar or semipolar in relation to that 
equator. Perhaps, it could not have been associated with very 
low latitudes either. Certainly, the ‘Home of Man’ lay in middle 
or lower-middle latitudes—in ‘ Bible’ latitudes. 

This involved rather high sun-power and some equality in the 
relative length of day and of night throughout the year; but, 
so long as Man was really an arboreal primate, an apish anthropoid, 
sun-glare must have been modified by forest-shade. So long, too, 
as he remained really a tree-dweller, he must have been in the 
habit of looking down rather than looking up. 

As the forest dried and died out, or as he moved away from it, 
one of his worst trials must have been due to sun-glare, especially 
if he moved into lands of summer drought, such as Palestine and 
Greece; and he must have learnt very soon to travel by night, 
star-guided to the various little Bethlehems of his daily plans and 
pilgrimages. 

The object of his longest pilgrimages may have been to escape 
from the bright light; and that probably caused the wholesale 
migration of Mediterranean peoples from their summer-drought 
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lands to the misty islands and peninsulas of our north-western 
seas. Certainly, some of the prominent traits in the Welsh and the 
Irish seem to be a legacy from days of over-stimulation by bright 
light. But at least the emigrants survived elsewhere. In Classical 
Greece the fine Nordic and Alpine breeds died out—paralysed by 
bright light, or so much shattered by it in physique and nerve that 
they were poisoned by malaria or became the victims of civic strife 
born of ‘ nerves.’ 

Most of the mischief was done through the eye, as it is with the 
deterioration of British breeds of cattle in the Argentine and 
Rhodesia ; for in the eye—and only in the eye—the nerve is com- 
pletely exposed. To the fair Northern types who had invaded 
Greece, their colouring was fatal; and they seem to have lacked 
some of the cleverness of British cattle in Rhodesia, where the 
Herefords and Shorthorns have become nighi-feeders, like elephants 
and negroes. 

Apart from any question of protective pigment, the processes of 
vision are the same for everyone everywhere, in spite of racial 
differences. Every field of vision may be roughly—and often very 
unequally—divided into an upper and a lower zone; and every- 
where, but specially in those Mediterranean latitudes to which we 
owe so much of our civilisation, the upper zone in noonday sunshine 
is too bright to be closely watched, and even too bright for objects 
in the lower zone to be seen with full accuracy. Of course, at 
night the contrary is true; the lower zone is veiled, while objects 
in the upper zone are vividly clear. 

We must conclude, then, that we can find conditions of maximum 
accuracy only between the two extremes of brightness and darkness ; 
and, if the whole field of vision is to be covered with this maximum 
of accuracy, both the upper and the lower levels must have their full 
values. This implies equality between them and conditions as 
favourable as possible to the concentration of human attention ; 
and on such a point we can get no better guidance than from the 
Classical Greeks in that century of supreme excellence in art and 
literature which culminated in the Age of Pericles. 

In that century the lyric poet Pindar was supreme as an artist 
and as a craftsman, and he has left usin no doubt as to the factors 
which provoked his creative activity. The perfect combination was 
threefold: in the lure of colour—glow without glare; of silence— 
especially when a chromatic pause emphasised an atmospheric 
hush; and of form—when either the background threw up the 
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outline of visible shapes, or fading light blurred them into what 
seemed to him mysterious sensations rather than scenic details. 

Undoubtedly, colour came first—the chiaroscuro of the hours of 
accurate vision, the dusk-enfolded glow of eventide, amber light 
and umber shade; and these are, and must always have been, the 
essential conditions of the most accurate vision. The old French 
name for the chromatic pause, le temps entre le loup et le chien— 
though often misunderstood in modern times, even in France— 
referred originally to the speed and the certainty with which the 
wolf could be distinguished from the dog in the revealing light of 
that pause, with its equilibrium between the upper and the lower 
zones of the field of vision. 

But the scribe of the Book of Genesis must have been wholly 
ignorant of these general conditions, even if equally alive to his own 
particular environment. He lived in what we may call the Age of 
Elijah (c. 850 B.c.), in a tiny land of rough topography and summer 
drought. Palestine is no larger than the single county of York- 
shire; from Dan to Beersheba is no farther than from Chester to 
London; Jerusalem is the same distance from Nazareth as West- 
minster is from Salisbury ; the Jordan between the Sea of Galilee 
and the Dead Sea is no longer than the Thames between Oxford 
and Greenwich. 

But in that tiny area there are examples of almost every known 
land-form, from peak to rift, and every known type of climate, from 
polar to torrid—with bananas and cane-sugar growing even in 
Galilee. Such a land has its own schemes of ‘sunrise’ and ‘ sun- 
set,’ especially when the landscape—as round the Sea of Galilee 
—is 700 feet below ocean-level; and, when it is a dusty land beside 
& very warm sea, it has its own secrets of chiaroscuro. 

Greece, though three or four times the size of Palestine, is still a 
very little land; but Olympus is higher than Hermon—twice the 
height of Ben Nevis. From Olympus to Cape Matapan (the old 
Tenarum) is no farther than from the Peak to Beachy Head ; but 
Greece has more crests above 8,000 feet than England has above 
3,000! Under such conditions topography may have more to do 
than latitude in determining the actual hours and the incidence of 
sunshine. Delphi gets sunrise in summer two hours later than 
places only a few miles away, but on the Beeotian side of Parnassus, 
as Luz gets it two hours later than places on the Damascus side of 
Hermon; and, even so, the sunrise is ‘ grey,’ because the height 

1 See also “‘ Dust that is a little Gilt.” CornuiLy, October, 1935. 
VOL. 154.—No. 922. 30 
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of the intervening obstacle cuts out the ‘coloured’ layers of 
sunshine. 

Obviously, the actual words used by the Genesis scribe were 
dictated by that crystallisation of the local conditions affecting 
human life which we call the genius loci, especially the intricate 
topography and the duration and intensity of the sunlight. The 
day was still an astronomical measure of time, but received most 
attention for its human divisions into light and darkness, associated 
with work and rest; it had lost its mathematical precision and 
stability, and had begun to vary in length, with a corresponding 
variation in the meaning of the word. 

Such variation is often useful and sometimes necessary, though 
it need never involve any silly pretence that the sun is wrong! 
Our natural or mathematical or astronomical day is from midnight 
to midnight (Greenwich mean time); our civil or legal day varies 
not only from that, but also in itself. Thus a Larceny Act, in which 
hours of darkness may be significant, varies from an Incidence of 
Labour Act, in which daylight ought to be of most importance ; 
and a Public Health Act may reasonably differ from both of them. 
In any case, the duration of daylight must vary with latitude and 
with the season of the year. 

The Greeks, with their genius for practical compromise, 
humanised and simplified the whole problem. Euclid—to the 
amazement of those who forget that the Pythagorean philosophy 
began in science, and was never divorced from science—has been 
called ‘the most typical of the Classical Greeks’; and one of his 
two textbooks (the earliest recorded textbooks in the world) was 
‘Of Risings and Settings.’ Light, which is the differentiating 
factor in the geographical environment of Greece, was the vital 
consideration; but the summer drought, the factor of second 
importance, suggested that it must be light without heat too great 
for human comfort and convenience. 

It was here that time and place became important. In lands 
of summer drought, such as Greece, the wet season must be the 
busy time for man and plant; and the parching rainless months, like 
the torrid midday hours, must involve a kind of siesta—a ‘ sixth’ 
hour rest, as counted from sunrise. In Ancient Greece, then, 
the day ended with maximum temperature, which comes every- 
where after noon, not before it—long after it in a marine climate, 
such as that of Greece; and the word for ‘end-of-day’ really 
meant ‘ noonday heat,’ and it continued to be used in that sense 
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even when the day ended in the evening. Of course, it could not 
then suggest heat, but only light; and so a word which had meant 
‘noonday heat’ came to mean ‘ evening light.’ 

But why was the ‘end of day’ moved from noon to evening ? 
Because the dark fruit-growers and fishermen of this Mediterranean 
peninsula were conquered by fair farmers and foresters from Nor- 
thern plains. The thin-skinned hills of Greece could not rear 
milch cattle, and the natives were not likely to call their female 
children daughters (‘ milkmaids’); but, even if there were no great 
herds of cows to milk, the conquerors kept to their own old way of 
measuring the day—from milking-time to milking-time, from 
pre-sunrise twilight to post-sunset twilight. .And their word for 
twilight meant ‘ milking-time.’ 

The essential change was in the relative importance of light 
and heat. In these summer-drought lands noonday heat is 
associated with glare, and noonday light with short shadows; but 
the evening light is never more than glow, and shadows must be 
long. These Greeks could measure time—astronomically—with 
far more accuracy than they thought necessary, and this indifference 
may help to account for the entire absence of perspective in their 
artistic work. But, as they became more particular, they realised 
the ease of measuring both space and time by shadows; and this 
led them to invent sundials, and concentrated their attention on 
just those atmospheric phenomena that lie behind any sound theory 
of perspective, and that are the essential conditions of chiaroscuro. 

No other part of Greece was so favourable to this development 
as Pindar’s homeland, with its opalescent air, its mountain wall 
to westward, its wide prospect eastward; and it happened to be 
also the Greek home of the Pythagorean science and philosophy. 

Beotian Thebes was a war-scarred city that looked eastward 
across a low coastal plain, over which the time of sunrise and the 
duration of morning sunshine were normal. But within ten 
miles to the south rose the wild face of Cithzron to a height greater 
than that of Ben Nevis, and to the west the still higher shoulders 
of wooded Helicon were equally near. In mid-winter even at noon 
Citheron cut off the sunlight from the little plain south of Thebes, 
and in mid-summer ‘sunset’ east of Helicon came early in the 
afternoon. 

Soft wet winds off the Corinth Gulf brought to Helicon, too, 
unfailing stores of rain, which dressed its glens in vivid green, and 
fed its sacred fountains. It was quite natural for the Greeks to 
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think that the beautiful mountain was the favourite haunt of 
Apollo and the Muses, and that their favourite hour was when 
sunset laid across the scene all the colours of the rainbow, widely 
spread out and softened to velvet, with amber as the central tint. 

Greek poets spent little time in singing the beauties of nature, 
because they were obsessed by the human note; the landscape is 
there, but only as a background for Man—for rapid and dramatic 
action, which must not be hampered by details of weather and 
scenery. *But he who runs may read; the forms and the colours 
are all present, delicately pencilled in or implicit in the origin of the 
creative impulse. Indeed, they are the whole secret of Pindar’s 
inspired metaphors; the heroes of war and sport and love are 
deeply conscious of the background—the moonlight, the little 
house beneath the oak, the grey cranes in the reed-beds, the 
larks that salute the reflection of light which we call dawn, beginning 
to sing the moment that the reflecting atmosphere comes overhead. 

But much that, in a quiet way, is to us abnormal, was to the 
Greeks supremely normal. For the summer drought was a great 
encouragement to an out-of-door life. . Houses were simply shelters 
against occasional storms and the regular winter rains, boxes in 
which to sleep. Even so they were modest almost to meanness, 
and much of the actual floor-space was devoted to roofless court- 
yards and canopied colonnades—not to mention larders, cisterns, 
and other house-keeping conveniences. They were never homely, 
as the houses of the northern farmers were; and that may help 
to explain the absence of some home virtues. Was wider vision 
some compensation? They had this—in a literal sense. 

For centres of population, even when quite small, were normally 
places where the distribution of relief gave long hours of sunshine, 
or where the character of the relief compensated for short hours by 
great intensity ; and heights enjoyed the double gain of long hours 
and great intensity. 

These favoured ‘ knobs,’ like those at Dumbarton and Stirling, 
obviously gave protection against foe and flood, especially when 
they were of considerable height, as at Athens (500 feet) and Argos 
(over 900) and Corinth (nearly 1,900) ; and they were of tremendous 
importance if they were crowned by a perennial spring, such as the 
Peirene fount at Corinth. But their military value as the citadels 
of political capitals was really less than their moral value to the 
citizens at large. Looking out from such a platform is like looking 
out from a ship at sea. Your eye is not glued to the foreground 
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at your feet, or limited to the narrow values of a city street; and 
so your mind is not distracted, still less dominated, by the tyranny 
of your domestic bondage. 

The psychological value of this must have been immense. 
In a tiny land crowded with mountains the natural reaction of the 
mind is an impression of strict and circumscribed localisation, 
almost one of compression and imprisonment. Of course, this 
may be true even of a wide plain if it has a heavy ceiling of low 
cloud. Only a desert plain beneath a cloudless sky will always 
grip with a sense of freedom and limitless space; and it was from 
such plains that the world reaped its three great monotheistic 
creeds. The attraction of the Greeks, then, to these favoured 
outlooks kept them free from the sense of imprisonment, and gave 
them a sense of space, of far horizons, of radiating vistas, such as 
we might have judged quite alien to their environment. 

The one obvious limitation was to any easy travel by land. 
There were no ‘Roman’ roads over the narrow passes, nor any 
echoing thoroughfares over the little plains, as there were in Pales- 
tine. Men went down by long-walled ‘streets’ to wander in 
trade and hazard over the wine-dark sea; by land they made 
only mental journeys, drifting down the Corridors of Time. And 
it is not easy to do that in broad daylight. 

But, when the rough relief of their mountain land hastened the 
hour of ‘sun-down,’ it set in motion all the typical atmospheric 
moods of real sunset—the air cooled, vapour condensed on myriads 
of dust-atoms afloat in that air, anticipation of evening lights and 
shadows, an opalescent sky, and pantheistic colouring. And so 
we have the poets and the philosophers reacting at one and the 
same time to both day and night ‘controls.’ They did not use 
metaphor, as we do, without realising that it was metaphor, and 
that there were material objects of comparison behind it; they 
did not think of themselves as floating on some wandering floe of 
space, but only as anchored to a fixed earth; they saw the stars 
not as a multitude of remote points of light, but in the unity of a 
jewelled veil. 

The secret was that the impulse to creative activity was stirred 
by the chiaroscuro of dream-time, whether they were day-dreams 
or other; and so to all the poets, but to Pindar beyond doubt and 
on his own evidence, Day was the Evening and the Morning and 
the Dream-time between. 
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IN SEARCH OF THE MODERN SMUGGLER. 
BY HENRY T. F. RHODES. 


Paris is no more a city of surprises than London, but some months 
ago an incident occurred in a street near the Champs Elysées at 
nine o’clock in the morning which caused a huge crowd to collect. 

A loud explosion was heard and the sound of splintering glass. 
Immediately afterwards two men rushed out of the house from 
which the explosion had come. Their faces were cut, their clothes 
were torn. They hailed a passing taxi, jumped in, and were at 
once driven away. 

Police arrived, forced back the crowd and kept it at a respectful 
distance with a cordon. Something serious had clearly been afoot. 
Experts arrived from the Department of Judicial Police. 

The details of what these experts found were not widely reported. 
It was known that they discovered a laboratory which had been 
partially wrecked by an explosion. It was extremely well equipped. 
The actual cause of the accident was not then reported. In fact, 
the two men who narrowly escaped with their lives had been engaged 
in rather a dangerous operation in more senses than one. They 
had been acetylising morphine on an experimentally large scale 
to produce heroin. It is believed that this was a research laboratory 
engaged in experiments to evolve a method to cheapen the produc- 
tion of heroin. 

By reason of this accident—although the research workers who 
were victims of it have not been arrested—one of the nerve centres 
of a large-scale illicit industry was exposed. To the practised eye 
the wrecked apparatus, the unbearably acrid fumes of acetic 
anhydride which filled the room, told their own tale. 

Illicit no less than legitimate industries have their specialised 
organisation. This most modern phase of unlawful traffic which 
begins with illegal manufacture and ends with smuggled distribution 
is run as efficiently as any other modern business. It retains a 
team of highly qualified scientific workers and employs the most 
modern methods of production. It has nothing to learn from other 
industries as to efficiency in distribution. The finance at its dis- 
posal is practically unlimited. 
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Even now information regarding the machinery of the organisa- 
tion is not widely diffused. To open with the Champs Elysées 
incident is really to begin in the middle of the story. This Parisian 
laboratory was a new venture. The reason for the recent increased 
activities of the drug barons (as they have come to be called) in 
France is due to a well-defined set of causes. 

It is only necessary briefly to refer to the post-war history of 
drug manufacture and smuggling. As a result of the War drug- 
taking increased to an alarming degree. Realising the demand 
suppliers were not wanting. Drugs were manufactured and 
distributed in large quantities. 

Those who directed (and direct) this organisation are men who are 
smugglers by nature and choice. If it were not drugs it would be, 
and in many cases has heen, arms, silk, or pictures. The methodsand 
organisation employed for the distribution of drugs is of the same 
type as that used to deal with any other contraband. It is more 
elaborate and efficient because there is so much more money in it. 

As is well known, the League of Nations became extremely 
active. Advisory committees were set up to deal with the control 
of manufacture of narcotics. But the drug barons were for a long 
time in no difficulty regarding manufacture. There were European 
countries in which drugs could be manufactured without let or 
hindrance. Turkey was among them. The Government admitted 
that in the first six months of 1930 two tons of morphine and four 
tons of heroin had been exported. In 1931 Turkey was the centre 
of this traffic. 

But in 1932 the national conscience of a great people prevailed. 
The Turkish Government introduced drastic regulations for the 
control of the manufacture of narcotics. Turkey ceased to be a 
haven of refuge for the drug barons. 

Bulgaria, however, was willing to accommodate them and to 
Bulgaria they went. In 1932 a factory was erected called the 
Balkan Products Factory, at Radomir, near Sofia. Its chief 
chemist was a Frenchman of high academic attainments. The 
appearance of the building was as innocent as its name, but in 
the vats and cauldrons of its laboratories tons of illicit drugs were 
produced. The factory was one of six or seven others. 

The drug barons felt themselves secure. They built up influ- 
ential connections which they hoped would ensure immunity from 
interference. Their agents whispered in the ears of Ministers, and 
succeeded in gaining a hearing in the highest places. Even the 
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Macedonian revolutionary organisation, with its tremendous influ- 
ence in Central Europe, was induced or compelled to co-operate. 
The barons had almost unlimited funds and knew how to spend 
them to advantage. 

But they calculated without the international pressure that the 
League could and did exert to the full. Its most powerful ally 
and most able intelligence officer was F. W. Russell, Lewa, chief of 
Cairo Police. Determined to stamp the evil of traffic in narcotics 
out of his own country, he realised that it must be attacked at its 
source. Indefatigably he collected information regarding the drug 
barons, co-operating with every police headquarters in Europe. 
Mr. Perrins, for example, of our own Home Office assisted him in 
exposing a powerful drug cartel known as the Eliopoulos organisa- 
tion. Mr. Perrins played the chief part in piecing together what 
Russell Pasha has called the ‘ Elie jigsaw puzzle.’ 

At last even Bulgaria closed its doors against the drug barons. 
These international pests had nowhere to lay their heads. That 
was the cause of the explosion which took place in Paris a few 
months ago. 

Such men as these are, however, not to be beaten so easily. 
They still had, and have, enormous influence and financial backing. 
The immunity they had enjoyed in regard to drug manufacture 
had been withdrawn. They decreed that the manufacture should 
continue in defiance of international law. 

That is the new problem. The root of the evil has been attacked 
but not extirpated ; the drug barons have had a severe check, but 
they have not been defeated. A chain of small illicit centres of 
drug manufacture have been set up in France and Central European 
countries, and they manage to produce sufficient narcotic material, 
and to distribute it, to cause the authorities a good deal of trouble. 
Owing to the decreased turnover, it is not the profitable business 
it was, but there is still ample reward for industry and ingenuity. 

But distribution, the actual smuggling of narcotics whether 
licitly or illicitly produced, is one of the most remarkable pages in 
the long history of contraband. Every device and invention of 
civilised man has been pressed into the service of the modern 
smuggler. Men and women in every walk of life are their agents, 
Chemists and other scientific men, aeronauts, forgers, representatives 
of the law and even diplomatic agents are among the motley and 
talented company. This organisation is linked up with the great 
lights of gangsterdom in America who protect the interests of the 
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drug barons in the United States where a very brisk trade in narco- 
tics is done. 

A certain gang of drug runners interested in the American 
traffic was, for example, able to secure the services of a man who 
had been a Chargé d’Affaires in Vienna. Under cover of his diplo- 
matic passport he smuggled at different times a ton and a half of 

heroin into New York via Miami and Montreal. On one occasion 
he entrusted fifty kilos of the drug to an agent for delivery at a 
certain address. This man was held up, assaulted, and robbed. 
A few days later the Chargé d’Affaires was visited by none other 
than Jack Diamond. Diamond agreed to retrieve the stolen drugs 
and to find safe custody for the balance, concerning which the 
diplomat was very nervous. The drugs were, in fact, placed in 
charge of a member of the Diamond gang named Ludwig Auer. 
It was not very safe custody after all. Auer was murdered in 
the Central Hotel, New York. The drugs disappeared. 

This almost incredible story speaks eloquently for the far- 
reaching influence of the European drug barons. The tentacles of 
the traffic centred in Europe stretch across the continents, The 
smugglers pass by steam, aeroplane and fast motor-boat with their 
contraband. Even the caravans of the desert go secretly loaded 
with drugs. 

On September 9, 1932, a Frontiers Administration police patrol 
on duty at the Sinai frontier of Egypt met a caravan of twelve 
camels from Palestine on the way to Egypt. 

The men appeared to be respectable merchants engaged in 
legitimate business. Camel pack after camel pack was searched, 
and nothing suspicious was found. But one of the officers noted 
that an Arab who was dealing with the animals was carefully 
mixing up those which had been searched with those which awaited 
examination. He gave the officer in charge of the patrol an agreed 
signal indicating that his suspicions had been aroused. Immediately 
the six merchants found themselves covered by the rifles of the police. 

Practised eyes re-examined the packs minutely. The saddle 
staves of some of the loads looked exceptionally stout. Tapped, they 
gave out a hollowsound. The mystery was solved. These staves 
had been split, grooved, packed with hashish, and fastened together. 

The life of the preventive police in the twentieth century is as 
dangerous and full of incident as it was for English Customs officers 
in the eighteenth. Smugglers frequently desperately resist the 
confiscation of their merchandise, On October 15, 1932, the 
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Egyptian police at last tracked down a notorious family of Arabs 
named Bagar who were brigands and smugglers of the most danger- 
ous kind. 

The gang was finally cornered in what was literally a den among 
the sand dunes on the outskirts of Alexandria. 10.30 p.m. on 
October 23 was the time fixed for the raid. Baqar’s headquarters 
was a collection of huts heavily guarded by an armed patrol. The 
smugglers opened fire as the police closed in and three policemen 
were seriously wounded. The whole gang, however, was secured 
and a large quantity of contraband including hashish and other 
dutiable material. 

In Europe the smugglers’ methods are less violent but more 
cunning. Those who control the distribution of drugs in Europe 
rely upon the difficulty and indeed the impossibility of examining 
every article to be cleared through the Customs in which contra- 
band might be concealed. Some years ago a large consignment of 
broomsticks reached this country from Germany. For some reason 
these broomsticks came under suspicion and several of them were 
sawn in half. These, like the camel staves, had been hollowed out. 
They were packed with strychnine. Consignments of coal have 
been used to conceal drugs. Individual lumps are split, hollowed 
out, and filled with the contraband material. 

But these are not the only methods of distribution employed 
by the lieutenants of the drug barons. It is far better to evade 
passage through the Customs altogether if this is practicable. Those 
who are responsible for the distribution have generally served a long 
apprenticeship in smuggling. They know all the tricks of the trade. 

A smart motor-boat enters some quiet creek or river perhaps 
on the south or east coast of England. The engines are stopped 
and there is a heavy splash. Any observer might imagine that the 
anchor was being dropped. But when the motor-boat leaves, a 
buoy is left floating in the water. No anchor is attached to it, but 
a large watertight bag heavily weighted with iron shackles. A day 
or two later another motor-boat appears to pick up this contraband 
cargo. It is thus passed from ship to ship until it is landed at some 
deserted spot far from the keen eyes of Customs officials. The 
transference from vessel to vessel greatly complicates the problem 
of tracing the smugglers. 

Another convenient means for the evasion of Customs examin- 
ation is the aeroplane. In England where the distribution of drugs 
is less prevalent than on the Continent and in America it has not 
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been greatly used, but elsewhere drugs are often conveyed in this 
way, a packet being dropped by a "plane at an agreed rendezvous 
where an agent is ready to pick it up. 

This part of the work might be described as the wholesale 
distribution. As with other trades there exist the manufacturer, 
the wholesaler, and the retailer. Two pounds of morphine can be 
manufactured for £10. It is sold for £60. When it reaches the 
retailer he adulterates it with perhaps 80 per cent. of quinine or 
starch and sells it for as much as a shilling for a pinch to addicts 
who will pay anything to satisfy their craving. 

The retail distributor often chooses strange places to transact 
his business. It is not generally known that a few years ago the 
foot of Nurse Cavell’s monument was used as a rendezvous for 
the illicit drug retailer and his clients. The one thing the transactor 
of such business fears is to be caught within four walls. As long 
as he is in the open there is some chance if he is suspected and sees 
that a challenge is inevitable of making good his escape. Caught 
in a room he is trapped. 

Cunning as he is, it is these small retailers who run the greatest 
risk of falling into the hands of the police. Like the fence, how- 
ever, they are very difficult to convict. They are always men 
who ostensibly, and often genuinely, carry on some legitimate 
occupation. Illicit supplies reach them by a thousand devious 
routes. It is a ready-money business ; its means of communication 
are either verbal or confined to the personal columns of the news- 
papers. Further, like the fence, they are practically immune from 
the danger of denunciation since their clients also have embarrassing 
secrets to conceal, 

The police laboratory is often able to supply evidence against 
these paltry smugglers which is obtainable in no other way. At 
the Laboratory of Technical Police in Lyon we have had experience 
of individuals detained on suspicion of trafficking in drugs. No 
supplies of narcotic material have been found upon them and none 
in their houses. But an examination of the dust in their clothing, 
particularly in the pockets, has revealed on chemical analysis 
unmistakable traces of narcotic drugs. Similar cases occasionally 
arise in this country. Four months ago Mr. Nichols of the Govern- 
ment Laboratory and Police College gave evidence regarding the 
examination of the clothing of a suspected trafficker in drugs. 
Traces of a narcotic were found. The accused was convicted. 

But it is not sufficient to deal with this end-product of an 
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organisation if its roots remain untouched. The League of Nations 
has dealt with this problem in a manner which would not have 
been possible if the interested nations had acted individually. 
Russell Pasha, who has done so much towards the suppression of 
the traffic not only in Egypt but internationally, has shown that 
with the increase in the number of convictions for trafficking in 
drugs, drug addiction has progressively decreased. The figures for 
Egypt, a country where the traffic is particularly prevalent, are 
significant. In 1929 there were 1,293 convictions for trafficking 
in drugs. The number of addicts registered was 5,238. 1932 was 
the peak year for convictions, which numbered 4,650. The figure 
for addicts was 1,924. In 1934 convictions had fallen to 2,817 
and addiction to 556. The fall was due not to the decreased 
vigilance on the part of the police, but to an actual decrease in 
the number of traffickers and the volume of illicit material dis- 
tributed. These statistics speak eloquently for themselves. 

But this decrease in the traffic is not due alone to greater 
vigilance or increased efficiency of the police in dealing with the 
trafficker. Egypt is in this connection an index of the success of 
the campaign against the European drug barons whose activities have 
been restricted in one country after another. Effective interference 
with the sources of supply is the basic cause of the decreased traffic. 

It would be dangerous complacently to assume that the peril is 
at an end. From top to bottom the drug runners are resourceful 
and dangerous men. The business is too profitable to abandon 
without a struggle. Now that the countries which permitted or 
winked at the inefficiently controlled manufacture of drugs have 
made restriction effective, illicit manufacture on a larger scale is 
being organised. 

It is fashionable in some quarters to sneer at the League of 
Nations, maliciously to exaggerate every aspect of its supposed 
ineffectiveness and to remain silent regarding its achievements. 
The figures quoted provide one significant illustration of its success. 
This is at least certain. Without international co-operation the 
drug traffic, which may become as great a menace to civilisation as 
war, cannot be controlled. Because international co-operation has 
been applied to this problem civilisation has won the first round 
against those who for the sake of enriching themselves would help 
to undermine it. But these disintegrating forces have been repulsed 
and not defeated. If international co-operation does not continue 
at Geneva the issue may again be in jeopardy. 





















INTERLUDE AT SANT’ANNA. 
BY M. DE B. DALY. 


I, 


Masor EverarpD TANORED was a little tired as he turned in at the 
side gate of the ‘ Pension Scarelli’ after a twelve-hours’ tramp 
over the hills of Sant’Anna. The prospect of a hot bath, an excel- 
lent dinner, a book, a pipe, and early bed was pleasant. He thought 
pityingly of his friend Charsley, who had left him to take the road 
up to the ‘ Hotel Majestic’ and who must spend three or four 
hours in the bridge-room before he earned his night’s rest. Major 
Tancred was lacking in a card-sense; he spoke of bridge as a 
‘parlour game’ and thought it a great waste of time. Charsley, 
late of the Indian Civil Service (Woods and Forests), was a good 
player and much in request; he made it a rule not to play by 
day, so that he and Tancred could walk or golf together, but he 
seldom missed an evening. Tancred spoke scoffingly of this habit, 
but as his means did not allow him to stay at the ‘ Majestic,’ he 
was not irritated by the sight of his friend’s folly. 

From an upper window in the pension a housemaid spied the 
returning walker, and called down the staircase : 

‘Here is the Major! His telegram! Quick! The Major’s 
telegram ! ’ 

Telegrams were considered too important at Casa Scarelli to 
be placed in the pigeon-holes amongst the ordinary mail, so nobody 
was quite sure where it was. The padrone, who had signed for 
it, was out, and it could not be found in the Major’s room. Every- 
body ran hither and thither looking for it. Then Paolina, the 
cook, had a brainwave, and dashed as fast as her girth would 
allow to the dining-room, and there, in the corner of the gilt frame 
of the looking-glass near the Major’s table, was the telegram. 
She seized it triumphantly, and no one“disputed that she had 
earned the right to deliver it to the Major. 

It was a lovely evening, and the wanderer sauntered up the 
path of old Carlo Scarelli’s kitchen garden feeling at peace with 
the world. The front garden, forlorn and dilapidated in the winter, 
was now @ scintillating tangle of stocks and coronilla, iris, spirea 
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and salvia, wistaria and roses, but the Major’s orderly mind enjoyed 
the kitchen garden. The plants were so well spaced and carefully 
trimmed that the rectangular beds looked like platoons of well- 
drilled soldiers. The peas were neatly staked and cat’s-cradled, 
the runners carefully trained up their canes, cauliflowers and 
broccoli were straightened, leeks trenched, celery banked, and even 
the plumed fronds of carrots were thinned into moderation. Only 
the great marrows with their huge hairy leaves and irrepressible 
fruit were too exuberant to be disciplined, and Papa Scarelli banished 
them to a distant pergola, where they clambered unchecked, pro- 
ducing enormous yellow zucchi, which served for mysterious kitchen 
purposes throughout the winter. 

Paolina came waddling down the path, waving the telegram. 

The Major read it. 


‘I have decided to come and stay at Sant’Anna for a time. 
Please book me good south room in your pension with large balcony 
and bathroom and carpet covering whole floor and room near for 
Hawkins and Williams can put up at the hotel as you have no 
garage Margaret.’ 


How like Margaret! A number of unnecessary words, most 
of them and, with no mention of when she was coming or how 
long she would stay. She might be meaning to spend weeks or 
months, or (what was more likely) only a couple of nights on her 
way to Florence. He would be dutifully pleased to see his sister, 
but he was very doubtful if she would like the little ‘ Pension 
Scarelli.’ Mrs. Bewlay-Armstrong was a wealthy widow, who had 
married while he was still at school, though she now never mentioned 
the fact, and cleverly managed to convey the impression that the 


ten years’ difference in their ages was in her favour. They only ” 


knew each other slightly, for the sister had lived in the north of 
England, while military service and later bad health had kept the 
brother almost always abroad. He turned to Paolina. 

‘When did this come ?’ 

‘Quite early this morning, Signore. And the lady arrived 
this afternoon.’ . 

‘What! She is here already? Why didn’t you say so?’ 

He began to walk-briskly up the path, Paolina following, ex- 
postulating that she had supposed the telegram would tell him 
all about it. 
As he stood jerking the knapsack off his shoulders in the dark 
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entrance he was aware of unusual activities in the pension. 
Giovanni came running downstairs with a little ladder and an 
important air; he did not even stop to enquire about the expe- 
dition. Teresa, rather inefficiently helped by one of the children 
usually to be found in or near the kitchen, went in the opposite 
direction carrying an easy chair from the salottino. There was 
a noise of hammering on the first floor. 

Signora Scarelli emerged from the little den where she spent 
several hours every day trying to make her books meet the require- 
ments of the tax agents. 

‘Oh, Signor Maggiore!’ she exclaimed. ‘What an honour! 
Your lady sister has arrived! She is a magnificent woman! So 
majestic! Such a grand lady! You must be very happy to 
have this news!’ 

The Major said he was, and hoped the Signora had been able 
to give his sister a good room. Her face fell a little, and she 
shrugged her shoulders. 

‘Perhaps the Casa Scarelli is not quite what your lady sister 
expected. It is sad that it is not next year when, if God wills, 
we shall have hot and cold water in the rooms.’ 

Subject to Divine will, this luxury had been promised to the 
guests at the pension for some years, but so far Heaven frowned 
on the project. 

‘You give us plenty of hot water, Signora,’ said the Major, 
hoping his sister had not hurt her feelings. 

‘ Ah, Signore, I must study all wishes! I know that Germans 
want quantities of food, Italians good cooking, and English are 
only contented if they have plenty of hot water.’ 

‘And you satisfy us all,’ Major Tancred tactfully and quite 
sincerely told her. ‘Where is my sister? As soon as I have 
had a wash I will go and see her.’ 

‘ You have not met for three years, and now you must wash ! ’ 
The Signora was a little shocked at this exhibition of callousness. 
‘ She is, of course, in Number five, which was vacant by a miracle. 
Ah, here is the Dama di compagmia of Miladi!’ With marvellous 
dexterity she managed in one phrase to raise the social rank both 
of the Major’s sister and of her attendant. 

Hawkins, Mrs. Bewlay-Armstrong’s elderly maid, had a haughty 
look which seemed to justify the Signora’s description, but she 
spoke to Major Tancred in the correct, repressed tone of the upper- 
class English servant. 
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‘ Good afternoon, sir. Madam would be pleased to see you in a 
quarter of anhour. She asked me to say she will have tea for you.’ 

‘Hullo, Hawkins, how are you? Glad to see you're still 
looking after Mrs. Armstrong. She’d be lost without you. Tell 
her I’ll be with her in a quarter of an hour.’ 

As he ran upstairs he wondered how these English servants | 
managed to be so impersonal. The better they were, the less 
you knew about them. Each time he returned to the pension 
he wanted to know all that had happened in the lives of the Scarelli 
and their staff during his absence, and they were always brimming | 
over with news for him. He had known Hawkins—that is, he 
had seen her—from time to time since he was a boy, but had no 
idea whether she were maid, wife, or widow, clever or stupid, 
happy or unhappy, or even if she had a Christian name, though | 
he supposed she had. 

One look at the salotto and salottino with walls painted to 
represent draped crimson curtains, and hideously uncomfortable 
chairs set round a centre table, had made Mrs. Bewlay-Armstrong 
declare that a private sitting-room was an absolute necessity. 
Both family and staff were anxious to retain a rich and great lady, 
and also to please ‘ la sorella del Maggiore.’ The room next Number 
five was hastily denuded of bedroom furniture, which was replaced 
by a sofa and armchairs from here and there, a plant was placed 
on a marble-topped consol, and the pictures considered by the 
Signora essential to a sitting-room were hung. The Major found 
his sister comfortably stretched on a chaise-longue, with a chair 
for her brother near her and a well-furnished tea tray at her side. 
She greeted him affectionately. 

‘My dear Everard, how nice to see you! And you are really 
looking very well, in spite of all!’ 

‘And why should I not?’ he asked as he bent to give her 
a fraternal kiss. 

‘You're so ascetic, my dear boy! I’m sure I can’t think how 
you manage to live this simple life! And with no distractions ! 
But then of course you are clever!’ Mrs. Bewlay-Armstrong 
managed to be almost offensive when she accused anyone of clever- 
ness. No one, perhaps not even she herself, quite knew what 
she meant, but it was certainly not flattering. She had always 
suspected her brother Everard of ‘ cleverness,’ and was confirmed 
in this poor opinion of him when, after being invalided out of 
the army, he took to writing for reviews. 
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Although sarcasm was foreign to him, he replied, as he had 
often done before : 

‘Clever, my dear Margaret! When I can’t even play your 
favourite card-game !’ 

‘ Ah, that reminds me!’ she said, as she poured out a cup of 
tea. ‘ Are there any bridge players here? Contract, of course.’ 

‘My friend Charsley is good, I’m told. I'll ask him to dinner 
to-morrow, and you can make up a hand with him and the Dugans. 
They are whales at the game, I believe.’ 

Although a most amiable man, Major Tancred’s allusions to 
bridge-addicts were hardly less contemptuous than those of his 
sister to clever people, but he felt he must do his best to amuse 
her. It was very good of her to come to Sant’Anna to see him. 
She only intended, it seemed, to stay a few days, and he wanted 
to make her visit pleasant. He did not admit that he was glad 
it was to be short, but had he not thought so, he would have been 
less ready to indulge her. 

He reckoned without Paolina. 

Paolina, the widow of a famous chef, was herself a really wonder- 
ful cook, and was spurred to special efforts by the arrival of a very 
grand lady with a magnificent car, an imposing chauffeur, and a 
lady’s maid. On the second day after her arrival Mrs. Bewlay- 
Armstrong attacked her brother with rather elephantine humour. 

‘My dear Everard, I always say men are slaves to their 
stomachs! Even you, with all your cleverness, have not a soul 
above food! Now I know why you spend most of the year in 
this extraordinary little place! I can hardly blame you!’ 

Her brother was frankly amazed. ‘My dear Margaret, I am 
delighted you appreciate Paolina’s talent. Yes, I have noticed 
she is a good cook, but I assure you I settled here before she came, 
and I should not go if she left.’ 

‘Don’t tell me you don’t care what you eat, Everard, for I 
couldn’t believe you. I myself care very much, and though this 
pension is otherwise appalling, I must say the cooking’s a dream. 
And I can get some good bridge.’ 

The few days which Mrs. Bewlay-Armstrong had intended to 
spend in the dull little hole on the Italian Riviera (as she had 
always called her brother’s choice of a home) became a fortnight. 
For the first few days Tancred gave up his walks and his golf to 

be with her. She never went anywhere on foot if she could 
drive, and her brother never drove if he could walk. He did not 
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therefore prove a good guide to the places visited in her Daimler, 
and she soon found it better to take acquaintances made at the 
bridge table. There were, to her rather uncomplimentary surprise, 
several good players in Sant’Anna, and she spent every evening 
and most afternoons at the game. She was a late riser, and this 
did not leave her much time for anything else. Her brother, 
feeling he had done his duty by her, returned thankfully to his 
walks and his golf with his friend Charsley. 

John Charsley was a big’ man of unconventional ideas and 
sometimes manners. His origin—he was of modest commercial 
stock—and whole outlook were different from those of his friend. 
The Tancreds had always been soldiers, and Everard Tancred 
had an orthodox and well-regulated mind ; though barely middle- 
aged, his manners and many of his opinions were a generation 
behind the times, but everybody liked him for his kindliness and 
simplicity. In spite, or perhaps because, of these differences, the 
two men had been friends since their school days. When the 
Indian Army claimed one and the Indian Civil Service the other, 
they still kept in touch. Even marriage had not severed their 
friendship, and when both retired as childless widowers they 
fixed together on Sant’Anna as the place where they could best 
escape the English climate. 

When, a couple of weeks after Mrs. Bewlay-Armstrong’s arrival, 
Charsley made a bridge engagement the excuse for not playing 
golf, Tancred was annoyed. It added insult to injury that the 
bridge party was to be given by his sister. He expostulated with 
her at lunch. 

‘ If you like to stay in a stuffy room fumbling with cards instead 
of being in the open air,’ he said, ‘ that’s your affair, but it’s too 
bad to insist on poor Charsley doing the same. He’s a man of 
healthy tastes.’ 

‘Really, Everard, there’s no need to imply that mine are 
unhealthy, or that I don’t know how to hold my cards! Mr. 
Charsley is at perfect liberty to stay in the open air kicking—I 
mean knocking—a ball about, but this afternoon he prefers to 
play bridge. Of course,’ she added with Parthian effect, ‘a man 
so clever that he writes for quarterlies may need golf as a complete 
rest for his brains, but your nice Mr. Charsley is quite able to 
play an intelligent game of bridge.’ 

Tancred realised that he had been less than polite and 
apologised, but went off to the golf club with a feeling of injury, 
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quite convinced that his sister had made it impossible for Charsley 
to refuse her invitation. 


II. 


Hawkins (whose Christian name was Emma) did not like 
Sant’Anna, and positively detested the ‘ Pension Scarelli.’ The 
place was neither town nor village, and the pension quite unsuitable 
for the owner of Rowsell Park. She was, indeed, glad that 
Sant’Anna was not a village, for, from what she had seen of them 
in Italy, they were made up of dark dens, joined by tunnels and 
arches, which smelled vilely. As a town it was incomplete; there 
were shops, and even plate-glass windows, but window-dressing 
was an unknown art; the best draper liked to fill his window 
with bales of blankets, boxes of shirts, and pyramids of towels. 
Although it was by the seaside, there was no pier, no sand, and 
not even a tide; tides might sometimes be inconvenient, but a 
sea which remained always in the same place was no better than 
a pond. There was a cinema, but unfortunately it was in Italian. 

Sant’Anna might have been tolerable if they had been staying 
at the ‘ Hotel Majestic,’ with its revolving glass door and its frock- 
coated concierge. That was the sort of place to which she was 
accustomed. Of course, poor Mr. Everard, with his beggarly 
pension (as her mistress said), could not afford the ‘ Majestic,’ but 
surely it would have been better if Mrs. Bewlay-Armstrong (of 
Rowsell Park, Rowsell) had stayed at the hotel, and asked him to 
lunch every day. It was really humiliating to be at a place where 
there was no lift, no running water, and no ironing-room, where 
the proprietor’s father was the gardener and he himself waited 
at table. 

After enduring Sant’Anna for a fortnight, Hawkins decided 
that they must move on to Florence, whieh she believed to be a 
civilised city, and where at least they would not stay in a boarding- 
house. She had learned to manage her mistress, by no means 
an amenable woman, very cleverly, but this time she was not 
successful. Mrs. Bewlay-Armstrong was impervious alike to 
pity for her own discomfort and hints of her maid’s sufferings. 
She declared that she was glad there was no lift, as the slight 
effort of mounting to the first floor was good exercise after Paolina’s 
extraordinarily good food. So quaint to know the cook’s name, 
and that she was a woman! Did she wear a chef’s cap? As for 
hot water, with a bathroom just down the passage and a tap outside 
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the door of No. 5, she managed very well, and surely Hawkins was 
not getting so old she could not carry a jug a few steps? The 
lack of an ironing-room could be put right at once, for that very 
obliging woman, Signora Scarelli, had promised a padded board 
and an electric iron that could be fitted to the plug in Hawkins’s 
room. After all, concluded Mrs. Bewlay-Armstrong, one must 
rough it a bit when one goes abroad, and it is so very interesting 
to see how the natives live. The conviction that she was doing 
so gave her the feeling that she was an explorer, and she sometimes 
said to her brother : 

‘I wonder you don’t write about your quaint experiences 
among the natives, Everard. I’m sure I should if I had your 
brains. Indeed, I daresay I could write without being as clever 
as you, but J never have time for that sort of thing.’ 

Hawkins had one consolation for the drawbacks of Casa Scarelli. 
Through Williams, Mrs. Bewlay-Armstrong’s chauffeur, she met 
very pleasant company at the ‘ Hotel Majestic.’ A few English 
maids, an Italian valet, and chauffeurs of various nationalities 
invited her to join them whenever they and she had leisure. She 
was relieved to find that no stigma attached to her for her humble 
lodgings. Williams, who looked like an admiral in undress uni- 
form, and his splendid Daimler quite fixed the social importance 
of Mrs. Bewlay-Armstrong. They recognised that family affection 
accounted for her strange choice of abode. It was a little hard 
on Miss Hawkins, they agreed, but there’s always something 
to put up with, and each of the lady’s maids was sure that Mrs. 
Bewlay-Armstrong had not the peculiarly trying defects of her 
own mistress. 

Hawkins was very proud of the fact that she never gossiped 
about her employer, but truthfully said that it was impossible to 
put cotton-wool in her ears every time other people chattered. 
As well bedeaf. It was at the‘ Majestic ’ that she heard suggestions 
and innuendoes that made her fear that Sant’Anna might prove 
worse than merely boring. Mrs. Bewlay-Armstrong was a hand- 
some woman, looking much less than her age, who made herself 
very pleasant to men. From time to time she had toyed with 
the idea of re-marrying. Hitherto her philanderings had come 
to nothing, but boxed up in this little Italian town, anything might 
happen. Hawkins had a low opinion of men, especially husbands, 
and had no intention of sharing her mistress’s confidence with 
one. Something would have to be done. 
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The Major, poor innocent (thought Hawkins), was far too 
simple-minded to suspect anything. It would be hard luck on 
him, so she’d just give him a hint, and then if he did nothing she 
would ... what exactly she would do required thought, but 
whatever it was, Mrs. Bewlay-Armstrong would leave Sant’Anna 
no nearer matrimony than she had arrived there. 

The next morning, as she passed through the entrance, Major 
Tancred was waiting for the paper bag of lunch which Paolina was 
preparing for him. He gave her his usual pleasant smile. 

‘Good morning, Hawkins. A lovely day for my walk, isn’t 
it? Tell Mrs, Armstrong not to wait tea for me. I may not be 
back.’ 

‘Very well, sir. But I think Madam is expecting friends for 
bridge this afternoon. Mr. and Miss Cheriton and Mr. Charsley.’ 

The Major pulled out his little engagement book. 

‘Not Mr. Charsley, I’m sure. He is coming—— No, dash it 
all, Hawkins, you’re right! I’ve made a mistake in the day we 
were to go to Colbasso! Do you think Mrs. Armstrong could 
find someone else ?’ 

‘Oh, no, sir!’ exclaimed Hawkins in a shocked voice. ‘ Mrs. 
Armstrong arranges her bridge most carefully. And even if she 
didn’t, sir, I don’t think anyone could take the place of Mr. 
Charsley ! ’ 

Hawkins made this remark in such a significant tone that even 
the unsuspicious Major wondered what she meant. 

‘Oh, come,’ he expostulated, ‘Mr. Charsley’s not the eighth 
wonder. I believe Colonel Dugan’s just as good a player.’ 

Hawkins decided to burn her boats. 

‘I daresay, sir. Better, I’mtold. But Mrs. Bewlay-Armstrong 
always asks Mr. Charsley. She thinks a lot of him in every way.’ 

Without for the moment understanding the implication, the 
Major realised that he was discussing his sister with her maid, 
and said rather stiffly : 

‘ Well, Mrs. Bewlay-Armstrong must invite whom she pleases. 
It was my mistake. Colbasso must wait. I'll go somewhere else 
to-day. Here is my lunch. Tell her I shan’t be back until after 
her party’s begun.’ 

He strode off, frowning as he lit his pipe. What did the woman 
mean? Was she suggesting——? Like her impertinence! 
Could there be anything in such an idea? It was fantastic ! 
Margaret lived for amusement, cards, entertaining, and being 
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entertained. Charsley, though a good, was not an ardent bridge- 
player, and preferred out-of-door interests, golf, climbing, sketching, 
botany. He was even rather ill at ease in society. Everard 
Tancred’s thoughts turned to himself. Sant’Anna without Charsley 
would be unspeakably dull. If old Char went, he would go, and 
he hated changes. He was oppressed all day by Hawkins’s un- 
pleasant hints, but resolved that matters must take their course. 
If Charsley were fool enough—he amended the ungallant thought 
—if Margaret were fool enough. ... But probably Hawkins was 
talking through her hat. Ladies’ maids notoriously gossip. 


Ill. 


The Scarelli family was beginning to think in terms not only 
of hot-and-cold-water pipes, but of a new entrance and a built-out 
dining-room, Luck had turned. 

First there was miladi—nothing would induce them to speak 
of her otherwise—who paid for dozens of extras in her weekly bill 
without a word of comment, and now a French viscount had 
arrived in a racing motor! He would surely live up to the same 
standard. 

M. de Becquérault was exactly what a French viscount might 
be expected to be. Small, dark, vivacious, with glossy black hair 
—he was well under forty—and a tiny moustache. He was only 
incomplete as a stage Frenchman because he did not shrug his 
shoulders, gesticulate, or speak broken English. He spoke it so 
well, indeed, that there was even a slight trace of a Cockney accent. 
Like many Frenchmen, he spoke Italian fluently. 

Major Tancred, a man of robust British prejudices, called him 
a decorative jackanapes, but his sister said she thought him charm- 
ing, and a very pleasant change from the other people in the pension, 
who were certainly not decorative. When she heard from Colonel 
Dugan that the new-comer was also a keen bridge-player she 
approved of him still more. Formalities were soon overcome in 
the little pension, and the day after his arrival the Vicomte was 
playing bridge with Mrs. Bewlay-Armstrong, Colonel Dugan and 
John Charsley. He proved much the best player at the table, 
and Mrs. Bewlay-Armstrong, who was his partner, won an unusually 
large sum. Her bridge winnings were of no account in her ex- 
penditure, but she was as delighted as if she had been dependent 
on them. 

The bridge set at Sant’Anna was stimulated to even greater 
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activity by the arrival of the Vicomte de Becquérault. Charsley, 
unwilling to seem less keen than the new-comer, forsook his plea 
for fresh air in the daytime, and Tancred went for solitary walks 
or played golf with other men. A slight coolness rose between 
them, as Tancred was hurt at his friend’s defection, and Charsley 
was trying to persuade himself that this was unreasonable. They 
were, however, agreed in a hearty dislike of the Frenchman. It 
was not logical to dislike a man only because he was good-looking 
in a small dark fashion, had exquisite manners, and coats cut with 
a decided waist, but he gave them no other cause. 

After the arrival of the decorative Frenchman Mrs. Bewlay- 
Armstrong spoke even less of moving on to Florence. She was 
frankly enjoying the fact that the only two unattached men in 
Sant’Anna were showing her marked attention. One or other, 
and sometimes both, of them escorted her to and from every game 
of bridge outside the ‘ Scarelli.’ The Frenchman sent her flowers, 
the Englishman brought her books; M. de Becquérault read her 
the latest news from the Italian papers, translating at sight with 
complete fluency ; Charsley, who was a clever draughtsman, asked 
her advice about his sketches. 

Even Tancred, utterly adverse to gossip, could not help knowing 
that it was rife. ‘The Anglo-French Matrimonial Stakes,’ as the 
comic man of the place had called them, conveniently absorbed 
sporting interest after the Grand National had been run. The 
Frenchman, with his polished manners and amusing conversation, 
would have been favourite had he been a little older; John 
Charsley’s nationality secured him the backing of those to whom 
it seemed incredible that a sensible Englishwoman could prefer 
a foreigner, but they admitted that socially he was at a disad- 
vantage. Tancred was very depressed. He frankly detested 
the idea of de Becquérault as a brother-in-law, yet knew too that 
the fine flavour of his friendship with Charsley would not survive 
that awkward relationship. He tried to put his own feelings aside, 
and consider his sister’s happiness, but could not see it in marriage 
with either man. It was with mingled feelings that he saw the 
Frenchman drawing ahead. 

The affairs of the employing class had the usual fascination 
for the employed, and speculation was keen in the sitting-room 
reserved at the ‘ Majestic’ for the retainers of guests. It was 
tantalising that Miss Hawkins, a frequent visitor there, who could 
have been a useful source of information, was unapproachable. 
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Not only was she impervious to hints, she was even very unpleasant 
to a young woman who spoke of Mrs. Bewlay-Armstrong as a 
* baby-snatcher.’ 

‘I suppose, Miss Deane,’ she said in her most superior manner, 
‘that both my lady and the French gentleman have shown you 
their passports? Very kind of them, I’m sure.’ 

‘ Well,’ retorted Miss Deane pertly, ‘it doesn’t need passports 
to see that Madam should be adopting a son instead of angling 
for a husband !’ 

‘When you're old enough to judge, Miss Deane, you will know 
that a few years one way or the other make no difference. And 
my lord the Viscount shows his good taste in admiring a woman 
who has reached a sensible age, and not some flibbertigibbet girl 
in her twenties.’ 

Miss Deane considered the early twenties so patently superior 
to the late fifties that she did not even discuss the point, but seized 
eagerly on the possible tip. 

‘ Then you think the Viscount is in the running, Miss Hawkins ? ’ 
she demanded. 

‘ Miss Deane, I know my job and my duty, which is more than 
anyone can say of you. I mind my own business and will trouble 
you to mind yours!’ 

This put a stopper on Miss Deane’s thirst for information, and 
she had to content herself with muttering that sour old cats always 
miau. 


IV. 


Mrs. Bewlay-Armstrong decided to give a large bridge-party. 
The crimson-draped rooms of the ‘ Pension Scarelli’ being quite 
inadequate, she made arrangements at the ‘Hotel Majestic.’ 
Signora Scarelli’s chagrin was soothed by the Major. 

‘You give us “home comforts,” Signora, and it would not 
be a bit comfortable for your guests to be turned out of their 
sitting-rooms to make place for these card-players. I for one, 
while they are playing, shall sit at ease in your salottino, just as 
if I were in my own house!’ 

The Signora was appeased, but thought regretfully of the good 
money Mrs. Bewlay-Armstrong would pay to the ‘ Majestic’ for 
a supper by which Paolina could have covered herself and the 
house with glory. 

The party was to be superior to any yet given in Sant’Anna, 
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Bridge was to be preceded by a dinner-party of a dozen selected 
guests and followed by a buffet supper to which even a few uninitiate 
were invited. The Major agreed to act as host, provided he might 
disappear while cards were in play. 

Mrs. Bewlay-Armstrong interviewed both the chef and the 
maitre @hétel. She gave the former careful instructions about 
the iced and hot tasses de bouillon royale with which supper was to 
start, and presented the maitre d’hétel with a very special recipe 
for champagne cup. The chef thought the advice superfluous, 
but in expectation of a generous tip took it meekly, while the maitre 
@hétel, though charging for the best French vintage, was generous 
with ast spumante. 

After a dinner much longer than he liked, the Major returned 
with a sigh of relief to the ‘ Pension Scarelli,’ and sat with a book 
in the salottino to prove his appreciation of home comforts. After 
midnight he reluctantly went back to the hotel, and found his 
sister and her guests just assembling in the supper-room. Conceal- 
ing his dislike of lobster mayonnaise and iced asparagus in the 
middle of the night, he did his best to play the convivial host. 
Mrs. Bewlay-Armstrong begged for commendation of her champagne 
cup, and glasses were filled and re-filled. The maitre d’hétel had 
atoned for the change of vintage by an extra quantity of rum; 
there was much merriment and laughter, talkative people shouted, 
silent people chattered, and few of either listened. The hostess 
went from guest to guest urging them to taste this and that, and 
‘ just a drop more of my very special cup’ to go with it. Tancred 
was an abstemious man, both by taste and necessity—he was not 
going to invite return of an almost cured trouble by eating and 
drinking more than he wanted—and refused to be tempted. No 
one, of course, was drunk, but he was probably the only entirely 
sober person in the room. It was certainly not like Charsley, a 
gauche and retiring man, suddenly to clap his hands, and shout 
in stentorian tones : 

‘ And now let’s sing “ For she’s a jolly good fellow 

There were roars of applause, and the old catch was bellowed 
forth, with many ‘tum-te-tums’ from those who remembered 
the tune but forgot the words. The manager and maitre dhétel, 
looking on, were a little scared at the prospect of complaints next 
day from disturbed guests, but there was nothing to be done. 

Mrs. Bewlay-Armstrong, magnificently arrayed in gold lamé, 
stood in the middle of her guests, beaming with pride. Before 
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the last note had died away the Vicomte de Becquérault ran for- 
ward, seized her hand, and stood, holding his glass high as he 
shouted : 

‘No! No! She is not a “jolly good fellow”! That is a 
libel! A shocking libel! She is a beautiful and wonderful lady ! 
I adore her! She is ravishing! I lay my heart before her!’ 

He fell dramatically on one knee, and kissed the hand he held. 

Amazed, bewildered, almost stunned, no one spoke. Such a 
scene among a number of normal, well-behaved Britons seemed 
impossible. Charsley glared at the Frenchman, who had jumped 
lightly to his feet and stood, still hand in hand, by his wonderful 
lady’s side. Everard Tancred, sick at heart, was about to go to 
his sister when there was a little stir at the big glass doors of the 
restaurant. As if parted by Moses’ rod, the guests fell to one 
side and the other. In the doorway stood a tall gaunt English- 
woman in a high-necked black dress, a glittering wrap over one 
arm while with the other she pointed at the couple in the middle 
of the room. The amazing words she spoke were long remembered 
by all there. 

‘Jean Becquérault, you forget yourself! Be off with you!’ 

She turned to Mrs. Bewlay-Armstrong. 

‘It is very late, madam. I have brought your cloak, and 
Williams is ready.’ 

To the astonishment of all, the Vicomte dropped the hand he 
held and stared at her like a scolded boy. Mrs. Bewlay-Armstrong, 
who had seemed to enjoy the theatrical gesture of the French- 
man, looked at him scornfully, and then turned furiously to 
Hawkins. 

‘It is you who forget yourself, Hawkins! What do you mean 
by coming in like this?’ 

In the same respectful tone, Hawkins replied : 

‘You must excuse me, madam, but I saw that my husband 
had had too much to drink. If you will excuse him, he’d better 
go and sleep it off.’ 

Before anyone else could speak Major Tancred took his sister’s 
arm, and said in his quiet, well-bred voice: 

‘ We’ve all got a bit excited, haven’t we? It’s late, and you 
won’t think me inhospitable if I say we’d better go off to bed. 
We are keeping the servants here up very late, and I hope we 
haven’t wakened the visitors in the hotel.’ 

‘It’s been a delightful evening,’ began Mrs. Dugan, and the 
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other guests followed her example in uttering the usual convention- 
alities. There were several doors from the room, and no one saw 
which of them provided an exit for the Vicomte de Becquérault. 

Mrs. Bewlay-Armstrong, her heightened colour showing through 
her careful make-up, smiled graciously and murmured her pleasure 
to each guest in turn, but when the last had left the room she 
sank into an armchair and burst into tears. Her brother, em- 
barrassed, tired, and worried, vainly tried to soothe her, but Hawkins 
quietly put the cloak round her mistress’s shaking shoulders saying : 

‘ You’ve had a tiring evening, madam. You'll be glad to get 
away, I’m sure.’ 

Mrs. Armstrong gave a gulp, looked up at her brother, and 
recovered herself. 

‘I’m sorry, Everard. I really think the champagne went to 
my head. And Hawkins’s extraordinary behaviour——’ 

‘ Hawkins will explain in the morning,’ her brother said firmly, 
and gently raising her, gave her his arm. They left the room, 
Hawkins following discreetly. 


¥. 

* Yes, sir, quite true. Him and me was married fifteen years 
ago last August.’ 

The breakdown in Hawkins’s usually irreproachable grammar 
was the only sign of her agitation as she sat facing Major Everard 
in the salottino on the morning after the party at the ‘ Majestic.’ 
He had sent for her, risen at her entrance, pulled forward a chair, 
and reseated himself. With one finger keeping the place in his 
book, a pipe in his other hand, he quietly questioned her. 

‘Fifteen years ago! That was in Mr. Bewlay-Armstrong’s 
lifetime ? ’ 

‘Yes, sir. You know, soon after Miss Margaret married I left 
her. I couldn’t do with no husbands. Yet I was fool enough, 
Mr. Everard, to get one myself. A bit younger than me too. 
A courier.’ 

Major Tancred’s eyebrows went up and a smile lurked in his 
eyes as he said kindly: 

‘Poor Hawkins. You made a mess of it, I fear. And the 
scamp treated you badly ?’ 

Hawkins pulled down the corners of her mouth. 
‘ Not as an Englishwoman expects to be treated, Mr. Everard.’ 
‘Then he 7s a Frenchman ?’ 
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‘ He’s a French frog all right, sir, born in London. His mother 
was an Italian.’ 

‘Is he a viscount ?’ 

‘Only when his gambling brings him in a spot of cash, sir. 
I married him as Jean Becquérault. It’s an outlandish name, but 
his own.’ 

‘Then you are Mme Becquérault ?’ 

‘Mrs. Becquérault, sir. We were married in London, and often 
I thank heaven I had that much sense. When he left me six 
months after the wedding I took my own name again, and when 
Mr. Bewlay-Armstrong died I wrote to Miss Margaret, and asked 
if I could go back.’ 

‘Did you tell her the story ?’ 

‘I told her I’d got married, and he’d left me for good, though 
bad is more like it. I didn’t tell her he was a Frenchman. I 
wasn’t too proud of it, and that’s a fact.’ 

‘Curious he should turn up here,’ remarked Major Tancred, 
looking straight at her. Hawkins hesitated, saw his kind face, 
and burst out: 

‘Oh, Mr. Everard, sir, don’t let on to Miss Margaret as I asked 
him to come! I was that worried, because I thought if there was 
only one pebble on the beach she might go marrying again. I 
had seen Jean’s name in the paper. He was at Monte Carlo. And 
I wrote him. I knew he could cut out—begging your pardon, sir 
—Mr. Charsley, and I could send him off when he’d done it.’ 

‘Quite an obliging husband, after all, Hawkins!’ 

‘ Well, sir, to tell you the truth, I could make matters nasty 
for him with his present wife.’ 

‘Ho—ho! So the gentleman’s a bigamist ?’ 

‘She’s only a French wife, sir,’ replied Hawkins tolerantly. 
‘I don’t bear her no grudge, poor thing.’ 

The Major puffed thoughtfully. 

‘And what’s to happen now ?’ 

‘Madam has decided to move on to Florence, sir,’ replied 
Hawkins, recovering her office with a jerk. ‘I have begun to 
pack, and we shall probably leave on Wednesday.’ 

‘ Then,’ thought the selfish Major, his spirits rising, ‘ on Thursday 
Charsley and I will be able to go to Colbasso.’ 

Bordighera. 
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OLD LONDON COFFEE-HOUSES. 
BY HENRY M. GREY. 


Looxine back at the life of our forefathers two and a half centuries 
ago, there is scarcely a more interesting feature, from the sociological 
point of view, than the coffee-house. In the words of Isaac 
D’Israeli, ‘the history of coffee-houses ere the invention of clubs 
was that of the manners, the morals, and the politics of a people.’ 
The coffee-house in London was an institution to which history can 
show no parallel. It entered into, and became an integral part of, 
the social, commercial, literary and political life of the time, and 
for a hundred years and more—i.e. from the days of the Common- 
wealth until well into the reign of George III—it was a power in 
the land. Open to every man who chose to pay his penny at the 
bar, the coffee-house entertained every class, and heard every 
shade of opinion. It was at once a house of refreshment, a debating 
society, a mart, a club-house and a newsroom. So popular a resort 
was it at one time, and so regular in their attendance were its 
patrons, that a stranger, wishing to meet a particular person, asked 
not where he dwelt but which coffee-house he frequented. 

How came they into being ? 

The first man known to have drunk coffee in England was one, 
Nathaniel Canopios, a Cretan, who for some years was at Balliol 
College, Oxford. In what capacity he was there the records do not 
tell us, except that he was sent there by Archbishop Laud. Mention 
is made of this individual by Evelyn in his Diary under date of 
May 10, 1637, while another chronicler of the period records that 
Canopios was expelled the University during the civil troubles in 
1648, but that while he was in Balliol College ‘ he made the drink 
for his own use called coffee, and usually drank it every morning, 
being the first, as the antients of that house have informed me, 
that was ever drank in Oxon.’ 

Two years after the expulsion of Canopios by the Parliamentary 
Visitors a house was opened in Oxford by a Jew, named Jacob, 
where the strange beverage ‘was, by some who delighted in 
noveltie, drank.’ But London had to wait until the year 1652 
before its first coffee-house was established. 
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An English merchant of the name of Edwards had been resident 
in Smyrna for some years and grown accustomed to the use of 
coffee there. From Arabia, the home of the coffee plant, to Egypt 
is not a far cry, and thence to Turkey and Asia Minor is an easy 
transition. In any case, the beverage was well known in the Levant 
and Italy long before Western Europe became acquainted with it. 

Upon Mr. Edwards’s return to England he was welcomed by a 
number of friends, prominent among whom was a Mr. Hodges, 
an Alderman of the City of London. These friends he was in the 
habit of regaling with the new black liquor, prepared by his servant, 
Pasqua Rosee, a native of Ragusa, Edwards himself partaking of 
the beverage two or three times a day. The new drink quickly 
became popular, and Edwards found that the keeping of open 
house became rather a nuisance and an expense, besides taking up 
too much of his time. He, therefore, hit upon the expedient of 
setting up his servant, Pasqua, in an establishment of his own in 
St. Michael’s Alley, Cornhill, to which all and sundry could resort 
for the consumption of the new and increasingly favoured beverage. 
Pasqua’s bill advertising the merits of his speciality contained a 
misstatement in the very first paragraph. It was headed: ‘ The 
Vertue of the Coffee drink. First publiquely made and sold in 
England by Pasqua Rosee.’ 

As already shown, he had been forestalled in that claim by the 
Jew Jacob at Oxford by two years. But probably the worthy 
Ragusan knew nothing of this, and he proceeded in this ‘ puff’ of 
his to put forward the most extravagant claims for the new beverage. 
The modern pill vendor in a country market-place could teach him 
nothing. Apart from helping digestion, quickening the spirits and 
making the heart lightsome, ‘ it is good against sore eyes, and the 
better if you hold your head over it and take in the steem that way.’ 
Further, it was alleged to be good for headache, consumption, 
coughs, king’s evil (otherwise scrofula), dropsy and gout. In short, 
it was stated to be a sovereign specific against practically all the ills 
to which flesh is heir, and—strange to read—it was claimed to have 
the most wonderful effect upon the outward appearance of a person, 
for ‘in Turkey, where it is generally drunk, their skins are exceeding 
white and clear.’ This is not a generally recognised feature of the 
Turk as we know him, and it would be rather interesting to hear the 
views of, say, an Anzac who was with Allenby in Palestine during 
the War, upon this racial claim. 

The fame of this marvellous liquor was quickly spread abroad, 
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and the success of the new venture seemed to be assured; but 
trouble soon threatened. The tavern-keepers, alarmed at the 
competition from this new quarter, petitioned the Lord Mayor, 
pointing out that Pasqua was a foreigner and ‘ no freeman,’ and had 
no right to carry on this trade. Edwards and Hodges came to the 
rescue. The ‘Turkey merchant’ had recently married Alderman 
Hodges’ daughter, and suggested that his father-in-law should 
dispense with the services of his coachman, Bowman, qualifying 
him as a freeman, and setting him up as Pasqua’s partner in. the 
coffee-house. This plan was adopted, and the business was saved. 
The coffee-house had come to stay. 

The partners, however, were not happy together. Quarrels 
ensued, the upshot of which was that Bowman set up a rival 
establishment in the Alley right opposite Pasqua’s, and the latter 
soon afterwards retired to the Continent. Possibly, he opened a 
similar business in Holland, to which country he is believed to have 
migrated, but, anyhow, London knew him no more. His rival 
having left the field, Bowman seems to have enjoyed considerable 
success, his regular customers—so the report went—numbering, at 
one time, nearly a thousand. 

For two whole years he would appear to have enjoyed almost 
a monopoly, for the next establishment we hear of was opened by 
James Farr, at the sign of the ‘Rainbow’ by Inner Temple Gate 
in Fleet Street—a sign which is still to be seen over the door, but 
stronger liquors than coffee are sold there to-day. This was in 
1656, but history does not tell us how the worthy Farr came to have 
any knowledge of the making of coffee, for his occupation hitherto 
had been that of a barber. He, too, seems to have prospered in his 
new trade, but not for long, however, was he left in peace. In 
December, 1657, a complaint against him was lodged in the following 
terms : 

‘Disorders and Annoys. Item, we pr’sent (i.e. prosecute) James 
Ffarr, barber, for makinge and selling of a drink called coffee, 
whereby in makeing the same, he annoyeth his neighbours by evil 
smells, and for keeping of flier for the most part night and day, 
whereby his chimney and chamber hath been sett on ffire, to the 
great danger and affrightment of his neighbrs. Witness and 
compts. Mr Ro. Meade, Mr John Rae, Mr Daniel Pakeman, Mr. 
William Leake and Widd. Lashley.’ } 

There is no reason to believe that the Puritan Government 
1 Memorials of Temple Bar: T. C. Noble. 
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looked with disfavour upon coffee. On the contrary rather, it would 
seem to have regarded the beverage as ‘ a wakeful and civil drink,’ 
tending rather to encourage sobriety. Indeed, a versifier of 1665 
noted that 

‘Coffee and Commonwealth begin 

Both with one letter, both came in 

Together for a Reformation 

To make a free and sober nation.’ ! 


As events turned out Farr was allowed to continue at the ‘ Rainbow’ 
on promising to abate the nuisance of his smoking chimney, and the 
complainants had to put up with the ‘evil smells’ as best they 
might. 

Competitors of Bowman and Farr seem to have made their 
appearance but slowly. In the Advertiser of May 19 and 26, 1657, 
there is an advertisement to the effect that ‘in Bartholemew Lane, 
on the back side of the Old Exchange the drink called coffee is to be 
sold in the morning, and at three of the clock in the afternoon.’ 
This was probably the ‘ Globe.’ There was also a ‘ Turke’s Head’ 
in Lothbury as early as 1659, for a coffee-house token bearing that 
date has come down to us and is preserved in the Guildhall Museum, 
London. There were doubtless others—Pepys mentions visiting 
coffee-houses during one of those periods when he had made a 
resolution against ‘ drinking of wine and going to plays ’"—but it | 
was after the Great Fire of 1666 that the coffee-house movement 
received its big impetus. That these resorts were, on the whole, 
more decorous than the taverns and alehouses of the time is evident 
from a picture of ‘the oulde Coffee-house formerly Bowman’s’ 
given by an eye-witness? during the time of the Plague. As was 
observed during the Great War, even times of national crisis fail 
to kill the regular habits of the Londoner. They may reconcile him © 
to doing without the usual lumps of sugar in his tea, or submit to | 
a reduction of the hours during which he may obtain intoxicating 
liquor, but, so far as possible, he will follow the beaten routine of his 
life. So, when the Plague was at its height, folks still adhered to 
their accustomed habit of forgathering at the coffee-house. They 
were careful not to mix with strangers, though, who might but just 
have come from a plague-stricken house. In cases of doubt the 
customers would keep apart from one another until such fear of 
infection were allayed, and then they would join in company. 


1 Character of a Coffee-house: By an Eye and Ear Witness. 
2 Description and History of the Coffee Tree: Douglas. 
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A different picture is given by Defoe of a scene in a tavern 
where blaspheming and drunken roysterers ‘in the middle of all 
this Horror met every night, and behaved with all the revolting and 
roaring extravagances . . . to an offensive degree.’ 

When, after the Fire, the ruins of the City were cleared and 
once more built upon, coffee-houses sprang up all over the place, 
and some were destined to achieve a fame which lasted long beyond 
the century which saw their birth. For instance, there was Gar- 
way’s or Garraway’s, in Exchange Alley, which was the first to be 
opened after the Fire, and is often stated to be the first house where 
China tea was first sold in England. An original bill of Garraway’s 
is in existence which runs thus: 

‘Tea in England hath been sold in the leaf for Six pounds and 
sometimes for Ten pounds the 1 lb. weight, and in respect of its 
former scarceness and dearness it hath only been used as a regalia 
in high treatments and entertainments, and presents made thereof 
to Princes and Grandees till the year 1657.. The said Thomas 
Garway did purchase a quantity thereof and first publicly sold the 
said tea in leaf and drink, ete.’ 

This bill bears no date, but as it was issued from Exchange 
Alley it is fair to assume that it was not earlier than 1666 or 1667, 
as there is no record of Garraway having a coffee-house before that 
date. In Rugge’s Diurnal in September, 1658, there are advertise- 
ments that this China Drink was obtainable at the Sultaness Coffee- 
house in Sweeting’s Rents, Cornhill, and elsewhere, and Pepys notes 
in his Diary in 1660, ‘I did send for a cup of tea, a Chinese drink 
which I had never drank before,’ but nowhere is any mention of 
Garraway’s. What possibly Garraway meant to claim was not that 
he was the first to sell tea, but the first to sell it in both the leaf and 
liquid forms. 

Besides Garraway’s there were also in Exchange Alley Jonathan’s 
and Baker’s, both of which, a chronicler of the period states, were 
chiefly frequented by ‘ Brokers, Stockjobbers, Frenchmen, Jews, 
as well as other Merchants and Gentlemen.’ Baker’s survived—in 
the form of a chop-house—until a few years ago, and the site is 
marked by a tablet erected by the City authorities. John’s, too 
first in Birchin Lane, and afterwards next to the Royal Exchange, 
in Cornhill, was a celebrated house in those days, But another 
twenty years was to elapse before the most famous of all was to 
make its appearance. 

Meanwhile, the growing popularity of these places was causing 

VOL. 154.—No. 922. : 32 
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the keepers of the taverns and wine shops no little concern, as they 
saw the possibility of their profits being seriously affected. 
Versifiers, lampooners and pamphleteers were pressed into their 
service to inveigh against the new trade, and hold up to obloquy its 
patrons. Language was used by these writers as extravagant in 
denunciation as had been employed by the vendors in extolling the 
virtues of coffee. As witness the rhymester who proclaimed that : 


‘They give ye for the vine’s pure blood 

A loathsome potion not yet understood : 
Syrup of soot and Essence of old shoes 
Dash’t with diurnals and the Books of News.’ 


Or the pamphleteer who, in describing a coffee-house, averred that 
‘The Room stinks of Tobacco worse than Hell of Brimstone, and 
is as full of smoak as their heads that frequent it, whose humours are 
as various as those of Bedlam, and their discourse of times as 
heathenish and dull as their liquor.’ 

The same writer sneered that ‘he who comes often saves 2d. a 
week in Gazets, and has his news and his coffee for the same charge.’ 
Still another declared that ‘ Very many of them are . . . become 
scandalous for a man to be seen in them; which gentlemen, not 
knowing, do frequently fall into them by chance, and so their 
reputation is drawn into question thereby.’ 

There is no doubt that they were favourite rendezvous for the 
transaction of business, the hearing and spreading of the latest news, 
and consequent gossip thereon. Opponents of these places 
averred that such gossip was not always of a harmless character, 
and rumours eventually reached the authorities that many people 
resorted to these places for a much more sinister purpose than merely 
pleasing their palates. The tavern-keepers did their best to spread 
these reports—if they did not themselves originate them. The 
Restoration of the monarchy in England had been accomplished, 
but supporters of the Cromwellian regime were not all extinct, and 
spies and tale-bearers were plentiful enough. Charles wavered 
between reluctance to curtail the freedom of his subjects, and fear 
of sedition. Eventually, however, in 1672, he ordered the Lord 
Keeper and the judges who were in town to attend upon him, and 
advise as to what steps, if any, should be taken. The considered 
opinion of these learned men was that: 

‘ Retailing coffee might be an innocent Trade, as it might be 
exercised ; but as it is used at present, in the Nature of a common 
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assembly, to discourse of Matters of State, News and great Persons, 
as they are Nurseries of Idleness and Pragmaticalness, and hinder 
the Expence of our native Provisions they might be thought 
common nuisances.’ 

This very indefinite pronouncement was hardly strong enough 
to encourage drastic action, and it was as well, perhaps, to remember 
that there was a tax of 8d. a gallon on coffee. For the present, 
therefore, the question was shelved. Whether, in the course of the 
next few years the coffee-house politicians grew more reckless in 
the expression of their views, or Charles in the meantime had sought 
other advisers, matters came to a head in December, 1675, by the 
issue of a Royal Proclamation from Whitehall suppressing the 
coffee-houses and revoking all licences to sell by retail ‘ Coffee, 
Chocolat, Sherbett or Tea’ as from the 10th January following. 
The reason given was that ‘ divers false, malitious and scandalous 
reports are devised and spread abroad to the Defamation of his 
Majestie’s Government, and to the Disturbance of the Peace and 
Quiet of the Realm.’ 

This was a veritable bombshell, and a general outcry was raised. 
Persons of quality, business men, and indeed all sorts and conditions 
missed their accustomed haunts, and Sir Roger North has recorded 
that he believed ‘a convulsion and discontent would unavoidably 
follow.’ Charles took fright at the commotion he had caused, as he 
wished above all things to avoid arousing such a revulsion of popular 
feeling as would compel him ‘ to set out on his travels again.’ .On 
the 8th January—two days before the original Proclamation was to 
have come into effect—a second one was issued announcing that 
‘out of his Majestie’s princely consideration and out of his royal 
compassion’ the masters of these establishments would be per- 
mitted to keep them open on condition that they should ‘ prevent 
all scandalous papers, books and libels from being read in them, and 
hinder every person from declaring, uttering or divulging all manner 
of false and scandalous reports against the Government or the 
Ministers thereof.’ 

From this time onward coffee-houses were free from Govern- 
ment interference so long as their owners kept to the conditions 
of the above Proclamation, and they came to be utilised more 
and more as meeting-places for the transaction of business, so far 
as the City ones were concerned, at any rate. In 1688, or there- 
abouts, a coffee-house was opened in Tower Street, by Thames side, 
which developed in after years into an institution destined to become 
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world-famous. The proprietor of this establishment was a man 
named Edward Lloyd, and his customers were, for the most part, 
‘seafaring men and persons interested in the shipping trade. Four 
years later Lloyd removed to premises at the corner of Abchurch Lane 
and Lombard Street, nearer to the centre of the commercial life of 
the City. There shipowners could more conveniently meet the 
captains of their vessels, and shippers could meet underwriters, and 
all the business of charter-parties, bills of lading, and insurance be 
transacted. Auction sales ‘ by inch of candle’ were also a feature 
of the place. The method of auction was to thrust a pin into a 
lighted candle about an inch from the top, and the last bidder before 
the pin dropped into the candlestick was declared the purchaser. 

Lloyd had, in very short time, organised quite an extensive 
connection of home and foreign correspondents in the principal 
ports of the time from whom he received constant news of the move- 
ments of vessels, and other matters of interest to his clients. These 
news items he had been in the habit of posting up in his establish- 
ment for all to read, but in 1696 he started the publication of a news 
sheet called Lloyd’s News, which appeared three times a week. It 
consisted of a leaf of two pages, each containing 10} by 5} inches of 
letterpress, and added considerably to the popularity of the house. 
The Bodleian Library contains a file of all but the first seven 
numbers. This journalistic enterprise was not fated to have an 
unchequered career, for it had hardly been running seven months 
befpre it came into conflict with the authorities in consequence of the 
publication of some information regarding a debate in the House of 
Lords. The item itself was harmless enough, but Lloyd was 
summoned to appear before the bar of the House, and was there 
informed that the report was ‘ groundless and a mistake.’ He was 
called upon to ‘ rectifie it in his next,’ but the matter was settled by 
Lloyd undertaking that he ‘would print no mor¢ at present.’ He 
kept his word: handwriting was substituted for printing, and the 
paper continued to appear in that form for nearly thirty years. 

In 1726 the name of the journal was altered to Lloyd’s List, under 
which title it exists to-day. It can, therefore, claim to be the 
oldest newspaper in existence, with the single exception of the 
London Gazette, while the Corporation which is responsible for its 
issue occupies the proud position of being the mightiest insurance 
organisation the world has ever seen. 

That the combination of auction-room and news-room was a 
special feature of Edward Lloyd’s establishment is evident from a 
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‘poem’ entitled ‘The Wealthy Shopkeeper,’ published in 1700, 
wherein we read that : 


‘Now to Lloyd’s coffee-house he never fails 
To read the letters, and attend the sales.’ 


The articles there put up for sale covered a wide range of goods, but 
it is interesting to note, in passing, that until comparatively recent 
times sales of ships by auction were held periodically in the Captains’ 
Room at Lloyd’s. 

While the coffee-houses in the City were becoming more and 
more an important adjunct to the business life of the community, 
there were houses more to the west which were making for them- 
selves a reputation in other directions. For example, at the 
‘ Globe,’ in Fleet Street, one was more likely to hear politics discussed 
than business. Will’s in Covent Garden was the favourite resort 
of the wits and poets of the period, and numbered among its regular 
patrons Congreve and Dryden. The latter, indeed, seems to have 
been the unchallenged ‘ king’ of the coterie which assembled there. 
He had his own armchair—his by prescriptive right which none 
dared to dispute—in its settled place by the fire in winter, and on 
the balcony in summer. At Will’s the discussions dealt more with 
the latest ode or satire than with the political doings of the day, 
and any dispute as to the merits or authorship of any particular 
piece of literature would inevitably be referred to the dictum of the 
great John Dryden, and anyone who secured the privilege of a 
conversation with him, and the accompanying honour of a pinch 
from his snuff-box, thereafter felt entitled to consider himself as 
one of the ‘ wits.’ 

Farther west still, in the neighbourhood of St. James’s, were to 
be found houses where the beaux and men of fashion forgathered, 
and where the topics of conversation were more likely to deal with 
the most recent scandal or the latest mode. But these haunts 
became just as much a part of their frequenters’ daily life as Will’s 
was of the wits, the Grecian of the lawyers and the members of the 
Royal Society, or Lloyd’s of the merchants, underwriters, and the 
shipping fraternity generally. 

That the coffee-house filled a public need there is not the slightest 
doubt. It afforded a very convenient meeting-place for men 
engaged in a common pursuit, and it was more economical than the 
tavern. Moreover, it provided a place to which one could resort 
frequently without acquiring the reputation of being a toper. The 
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posting up of news-letters in these establishments was undoubtedly 
a great attraction. The thirst for news was as keen in those days 
as it is to-day. ‘No man these days,’ exclaimed Chief Justice 
Scroggs on one occasion, ‘can keep a penny in his pocket because 
of the news,’ and that the coffee-houses were the recognised publicity 
centres is evidenced by a remark of Judge Jeffreys when trying 
Compton, Bishop of London, before the Court of High Commission. 
The accused prelate complained that he had no copy of the indict- 
ment, to which Jeffreys retorted that ‘all the coffee-houses had it 
for a penny.’ 

The transition from the coffee-house to the club was a natural 
evolution. The frequenters of the former were subjected to no 
rules or regulations beyond those of the canons of decent behaviour. 
Its doors were open to all who chose to lay down the modest fee of 
a penny at the bar. Addison has expressed the opinion that ‘ all 
celebrated clubs were founded upon eating and drinking, because 
they are points where most men agree, and in which the learned and 
the illiterate, the dull and the cunning, the philospher and the 
buffoon, can all of them bear a part.’ This may be true to a certain 
extent, but the time comes when the cultured man tires of the 
company of the ignorant, the philosopher of the fool, and ‘ the birds 
of a feather flock together,’ whether it be to dine or to debate, to 
gamble or to gossip. 

Thus it came about that as each coffee-house became more and 
more distinctive and representative of one particular set, its cus- 
tomers became more and more desirous of obtaining seclusion, and 
protecting themselves against the chance incursion of any unwelcome 
stranger whose penny had secured him admission. Gradually the 
whole procedure of proposing, seconding and electing by duly 
appointed committees was evolved, exclusiveness was secured, and 
the club, as we know it to-day, came into being. 

Club, auction-mart, newspaper, debating society, and the 
greatest insurance organisation in the world—all claim kinship with 
the coffee-house, and two of them, at least, direct descent. 
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THE TORTOISE AND THE HARE. 
BY THE HON. A. J. McGREGOR. 


‘Tue palm without the dust’ (sine pulvere palma@) is a phrase given 
us by Horace—Andrew Lang’s ‘wise and kindly heathen; of 
mortals the most human.’ Elsewhere Horace makes mention of 
‘those whom the palm of Elis sends to their home very denizens 
of heaven, boxer or charioteer.’ (Wickham’s trans. In modern 
phraseology we might speak of ‘blue’ or ‘cap,’ cup or trophy.) 
But the Latin poet uses a further phrase, lime labor—the labour 
of the file: and his phrases hint, not obscurely, at two distinctive 
attitudes to life—that of the successful dilettante, and that of the 
strenuous worker. The first is sometimes the spoilt child of fortune ; 
the worker with the file—artist, craftsman, student, scientist— 
must often be content ‘ to scorn delights and live laborious days’ ; 
though to be sure the labour may well have its cheerful or satisfying 
patches, besides earning a more material reward. 

There is no need to hark back for illustration to Alcibiades or 
Archimedes, or to moralise from butterfly or busy bee; we our- 
selves, did we but look around or within, or remember what ‘ our 
fathers have told us,’ can recall illustrative instances; nor is it 
safe to dismiss, as childish or idle, the old and instructive account 
of the race between hare and tortoise. It throws light on the two 
attitudes towards life, to which we have already referred. Un- 
fortunately for the moral to be drawn, one inclines to think of 
the tortoise as a dull or commonplace creature whose taciturnity 
does not connote the silence that is golden. In Shakespeare’s 
Tempest we find Prospero saying to Caliban (of all people), ‘ Come, 
then, tortoise!’ And yet in common fairness we must credit 
him with persistency; and vaguely—for what it is worth—we 
remember how he gave a fancy name to the lyre in the ancient world 
and how his shell suggested or symbolised a military formation 
(testudo) to the Roman soldier. However that may be, in the 
historic race the lumbering and sedulous tortoise reached the goal 
before the sprightly and hedonistic hare. 

Lord Dalmeny—the Rosebery of later days and Empire fame 
—was apparently no tortoise. At Eton his tutor, Mr. Johnson 
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(presently to be known as Cory, and to be remembered for his 
haunting version of Callimachus’s epitaph on Heraclitus) writes to 
Mr. Cornish about young Dalmeny: ‘I would give you a piece 
of plate if you could get that lad to work; he is one of those who 
like the palm without the dust.’ Dr. Dryasdust, receiving such 
a communication, might look his most solemn self and slowly 
excogitate some weighty comment appropriate to the grave theme. 
We of to-day, wise after the event, need feel no regret that Johnson 
wrote as he did, or that the subject of his solicitous interest con- 
tinued to follow a way wherein he could avoid the dust. True 
enough, Lord Rosebery left Oxford without a degree; but even 
so he subsequently gave us an attractive and engaging life of Pitt 
(not to mention books on Chatham and Napoleon), and—as people 
still remember—he realised the three objects of his ambition : 
to marry a rich heiress, to win the Derby, to become Prime Minister. 
As might have been anticipated, he found that office no bed of 
roses, with Harcourt leading in the Commons and Labouchere 
dispensing Truth. (En passant, the pertinent question arises, 
whether something of the tortoise quality might not have helped 
to give drive and direction to Rosebery’s leadership ?) Admittedly 
the Orator of Empire had his limitations; but would he, without 
those limitations (being such as they were), have been the Rosebery 
people knew and acclaimed—master of happy phrase; keen 
observer of the social and political scene; whimsical, impressive 
and accomplished actor on the Parliamentary stage? One takes 
leave to doubt it. 

Or, again, if Disraeli, after diligent study on orthodox lines, 
had won first a scholarship and then a fellowship at Balliol, should 
we have had Coningsby, or would its author have become the 
favourite Prime Minister of his ‘Faery’ Sovereign? If Cecil 
Rhodes, burning the midnight oil, had learned to read Plato and 
Thucydides with ease in their native Greek, would the Cape have 
got its Hinterland, when it did, and Rhodes scholars their cherished 
years at Oxford? Had President Kruger supplemented an 
academical course at Stellenbosch (not yet a university) by reading 
for a doctorate at Utrecht, would he in the ordinary course have 
become the ‘Oom Paul’ of tradition, the individualistic President 
of the Transvaal? And one might raise similar queries about 
Lincoln and (possibly) Shakespeare. Such questions are more 
easily put than answered ; nor could one with confidence rule out 
an answer in the negative, throughout. 
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To some it might appear as though fortuna were a bit biassed 
in favour of the hit-or-miss, chance-and-hazard, practitioners in 
life; and, indeed, the onlooker is, almost unwittingly, disposed 
to watch with interest, if not actually to regard with favour, this 
improvised way of doing things, this cheery confidence in the 
inspiration of the moment. In short, the mercurial nimbleness of 
the hare takes our fancy where the almost mechanical persistence 
of the tortoise ‘ leaves us cold.’ But dangers may be lurking about 
the way followed by the hare. The gamble sounds exciting; the 
impromptu is greeted with a smile: but the dashing hit may 
presently be followed by a devastating miss. Chance is a capricious 
jade (there may be a forgotten Goschen, a hitherto underrated 
W. H. Smith); and in the long run, as a general rule, the reward 
for solid and abiding work goes to him who has laboured with the 
file—sometimes, indeed, to Mr. Slow and Steady. Unconsciously 
perhaps—and, it may be, mistakenly at times—the rule of ‘ safety 
first ’ comes into play. One does not dispute the proposition that 
certain things can be done only, or done most effectively, by a 
man of genius; and Dr. Glover in his admirable Ancient World 
has reminded us that ‘ perhaps when all is said, we have to confess 
that we do not know what genius is.’ We do, however, know that 
not every man can bend the bow of Ulysses; and there may be 
times when we shrewdly suspect that someone labours under the 
delusion that he is equal to the effort, until experience demonstrates 
the contrary ; and even then he, personally, may remain ‘a man 
convinced against his will.’ 

It need not therefore be matter of surprise if people nowadays 
incline, in the main, to favour a scheduled course of study, with 
no special programme or exemptions for the brilliant youth— 
conceiving that by such a system they secure the best results on 
the whole and give the ordinary lad o’ pairts his opportunity— 
assuming the while that young genius can be left to look after him- 
self, which probably is often the case. People in short act on the 
assumption that there is virtue in the ‘dust’ principle (it need 
not be dry-as-dust). That principle may in practice induce disci- 
pline of the mind, and even—within limits—of the imagination, 
And discipline (if not too Draconic) should avail to steady the 
unquiet mind, to dispel ‘impervious vapours,’ to give strength of 
muscle, and even stability of mind. 

The younger Pitt is a case in point. Besides being brought up 
by ‘the consummate Chatham,’ he knew the labour of the file. 
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‘It was noticed how minutely he applied himself to the study of 
language. ... In mathematics and in Locke’s philosophy he 
found an admirable discipline for his reasoning powers. ... He 
was a hard student’; and Lecky adds that ‘there was nothing 
in his studies that was desultory or aimless.’ Here in sooth the 
palm was won with dust, the lure of the hare was not allowed to 
obscure the teaching of the tortoise ; and Dr. Dryasdust is entitled 
to stress the fact that Pitt became Prime Minister in his twenty- 
fifth year. (Judged by this standard, Lord Rosebery was almost 
middle-aged when he took over the Foreign Office.) 

After all, as so often in life, we have to refrain from seeking to 
lay down a general rule to meet all cases. The young hopeful 
who, reflecting on the career of men like Rosebery and Rhodes, 
essays to avoid the dust and to be a law unto himself intellect- 
ually, may be missing what in his case is essential for achieve- 
ment and good work—may lose the palm, and have little else 
to show on the credit side of his life’s balance sheet. He may 
presently discover that his most cherished efforts (for all their 
brightness, colour and noise) are no more lasting or effective than 
the onslaught made by the Atlantic wave on the coast of Connemara. 
(I, personally, am indebted for this simile, in substance, to a speech, 
as I recollect it, made in the House of Commons in 1895 by Mr. 
Tim Healy.)! Conversely, he who devotes himself too rigorously . 
and too exclusively to the study of learned tomes may become an 
erudite scholar (no mean achievement, no small reward, I grant 
you !) but may miss the prize to be won in the political arena or 
the gymnasium of public activity or the gracious field of social 
service. Let a man then be fully persuaded in his own mind how 
he shall seek to shape his course, and not simply go by the spin of 
a coin—even though this saves trouble. 

And what meanwhile about our Lady of the Imagination ? 
She does not cry at the gates, or display her wares on the front 
stall of the market-place ; but be sure she has gifts in her wallet 
for such as have the wit to wait upon her and the faith to follow 
her. For she can conduct them to ‘the green pleasances and 
blissful seats of the Fortunate Woodlands,’ where ‘an ampler air 
clothes the meadows in lustrous sheen ’ (Mackail’s trans.). There 
men can rest awhile and get refreshment when wearied with the 
sturm und drang of life. But even there, ‘if this be your heart’s 
desire, scale this ridge’: imagination must not be confounded with 
1I do not vouch for Connemara, Clare or Galway would do equally well. 
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sloth ; perchance she would have us learn alike from the nimble 
hare and the assiduous tortoise. And, for all we know, she may 
be warning us not to become unduly specialised, not to be 
arthritically standardised, in mind and spirit, in an age where 
standardising plays so big a part; to avoid what John Buchan 
somewhere called ‘the confusion of the mass-mind.’ For our 
edification, possibly, was told (or invented) the tale of a certain 
epitaph, ‘ Born a man, died a grocer.’ 


Pretorwa. 


MORITURUS. 


Bopy and Soul 

Through my long life - 
Have lived together 

As man and wife, 


Sometimes at peace, 
Sometimes at odds, 
As it is written 
Of men and Gods. 


Both had faults, 
But they grew wise 
And found some pleasure 
In compromise. 


For better or worse 
The twain were wed :— 
Which? Ah that 
Remains to be said, 


Now that for better 
Again or worse 
Duly follows 
The long divorce. 
WILLoUGHBY WEAVING. 
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‘It was noticed how minutely he applied himself to the study of 
language. ... In mathematics and in Locke’s philosophy he 
found an admirable discipline for his reasoning powers. ... He 
was a hard student’; and Lecky adds that ‘there was nothing 
in his studies that was desultory or aimless.’ Here in sooth the 
palm was won with dust, the lure of the hare was not allowed to 
obscure the teaching of the tortoise ; and Dr. Dryasdust is entitled 
to stress the fact that Pitt became Prime Minister in his twenty- 
fifth year. (Judged by this standard, Lord Rosebery was almost 
middle-aged when he took over the Foreign Office.) 

After all, as so often in life, we have to refrain from seeking to 
lay down a general rule to meet all cases. The young hopeful 
who, reflecting on the career of men like Rosebery and Rhodes, 
essays to avoid the dust and to be a law unto himself intellect- 
ually, may be missing what in his case is essential for achieve- 
ment and good work—may lose the palm, and have little else 
to show on the credit side of his life’s balance sheet. He may 
presently discover that his most cherished efforts (for all their 
brightness, colour and noise) are no more lasting or effective than 
the onslaught made by the Atlantic wave on the coast of Connemara. 
(I, personally, am indebted for this simile, in substance, to a speech, 
as I recollect it, made in the House of Commons in 1895 by Mr. 
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sloth ; perchance she would have us learn alike from the nimble 
hare and the assiduous tortoise. And, for all we know, she may 
be warning us not to become unduly specialised, not to be 
arthritically standardised, in mind and spirit, in an age where 
standardising plays so big a part; to avoid what John Buchan 
somewhere called ‘the confusion of the mass-mind.’ For our 
edification, possibly, was told (or invented) the tale of a certain 
epitaph, ‘ Born a man, died a grocer.’ 


Pretorva. 


MORITURUS. 


Bopy and Soul 

Through my long life - 
Have lived together 

As man and wife, 


Sometimes at peace, 
Sometimes at odds, 
As it is written 
Of men and Gods. 


Both had faults, 
But they grew wise 
And found some pleasure 
In compromise. 


For better or worse 
The twain were wed :— 
Which? Ah that 
Remains to be said, 


Now that for better 
Again or worse 
Duly follows 
The long divorce. 
WILLoucHBY WEAVING. 
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THE RUNNING BROOKS. 


Arthur James Balfour, First Earl of Balfour: Volume I: Blanche E. C. 
Balfour (Hutchinson, 18s. n.). 

Anne Douglas Sedgwick: A Portrait in Letters: Chosen and Edited by 
Basil de Selincourt (Constable, 7s. 6d. n.). 

Portugal: A Book of Folk-Ways: Rodney Gallop (Cambridge University 
Press, 15s. n.). 

Leaves from the Jungle: Verrier Elwin (Murray, 9s. n.). 

Three Deserts: Major C. 8. Jarvis (Murray, 10s. 6d. n.). 

Far Forest: Francis Brett Young (Heinemann, 8s. 6d. n.). 

Vagabond Minstrel: Thomas Burke (Longmans, 7s. 6d. n.). 

Again, One Day: Matila Ghyka (Methuen, 7s. 6d. n.). 

Bury Him Darkly: Henry Wade (Constable, 7s. 6d. n.). 


Mrs. BuancuE E. C. Duapate, niece of Arthur James Balfour, 
First Earl of Balfour, and her uncle’s chosen biographer, has 
carried out a task of great magnitude with much skill, discretion, 
and sympathy. Her biography, designed as a full-length study of 
which the present volume is the first, is planned on a generous 
scale and does, as her publishers claim for it, ‘do much to illuminate 
an enigmatic personality.’ Its period, opening with Lord Balfour’s 
birth in 1848, covers his Eton and Cambridge days, his entry 
into politics, and the long succession of offices held by him up to 
the last two years of Conservative Government in 1905. The book 
is based upon a wide knowledge of the political and historical 
backgrounds of the time and contains, in addition to its author’s 
own illuminating comments and records, a large number of hitherto 
unpublished letters and documents. It is in many of these and 
in Mrs. Dugdale’s notes of intimate conversations that the person- 
ality of Lord Balfour is most clearly and strikingly interpreted, the 
man as well as the politician, the philosopher as well as the states- 
man. The volume is an important contribution to biography and 
to political history, a book of stimulating, provocative, and stirring 
memory whose readers, interested and held by the sweep of its 
panorama, will look forward to its promised successor. 

Mr. Basil de Selincourt has followed an unusual course in his 
choice and editing of the letters of Anne Douglas Sedgwick in 
presenting them without biographical introduction or editorial 
comment. The result is an impression of a fine and sensitive in- 
telligence as well as of a gay and infinitely courageous spirit. The 
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letters record, too, the steady development of a personality, and 
the maturing of creative and critical power. Reading them, it 
is as if one were admitted to a privileged circle, often charmed, 
and always warmed and lit by the humour, insight, and tenderness 
of their writer. For they are the intimate outpourings of a very 
human mind and heart in their contacts with beauty, with sorrow 
and with happiness—a gracious portrait of one who obviously gave 
of her best to her friends as to her books. 

The aim of Mr. Rodney Gallop’s Portugal: A Book of Folk- 
Ways is to make the first general review of the Portuguese folk- 
heritage so far attempted in any language. It is divided into two 
parts, the first designed ‘to set the stage for the folk-activities 
with which the remainder is concerned ’—Traditional Beliefs and 
Customs, Folk-Music and Literature. In such a book research 
and erudition must necessarily play large parts. But so great is 
Mr. Gallop’s skill in presenting in eminently readable form the 
vast amount of material he has collected from innumerable sources 
and first-hand investigation that the reader is quickly captured 
by the interest of his subject and the charm of his picturesque, 
lively descriptions. Moreover, the fact that in order to make 
his thesis ‘ immediately intelligible to the uninitiated ’ he has ‘ gone 
over a great deal of the ground already familiar to the folklorist ’ 
adds much to the value of the book from the layman’s point of 
view. Not the least of the charms of a fascinating volume are its 
photographs and the clever thumb-nail sketches by Marjorie Gallop. 

Many records of missionary endeavour and heroism have been 
given to the world, but it is rare to come across one written with 
such penetrating humour, candour, and sincerity as Mr. Verrier 
Elwin’s Leaves from the Jungle, in which he tells, in diary form, the 
tale of his three-years’ work among the Gonds, the primitive in- 
habitants of the region in which Rudyard Kipling staged some 
of his ‘ Jungle Book’ stories. It is a brave and splendid tale of 
militant Christianity leagued with Hindus and Mussulmans in a 
spirit of Franciscan poverty to bring some elements of hygiene and 
education into the lives of an aboriginal and suffering people—a 
tale told with simplicity and complete lack of self-aggrandisement, 
inspiring in its sane humanity, very entertaining in its wit and 
shrewdness of observation. There is hardly a page but contains 
something worth quoting, a sentence one would fain remember, 
an impression of character or circumstance instinct with truth or 
beatified by humour. Mr. Elwin is too modest in his hope that 
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if he and his helpers are ‘not worthy to ask the prayers of St. 
Francis,’ they ‘ may at least invoke the aid of Mr. Pickwick.’ 

The name of Major C. 8. Jarvis is already familiar to readers 
of CorNHILL. His latest book, Three Deserts, is a record of his 
service with the Egyptian Frontiers Administration—which he 
joined at its inception in 1918—and of his recently concluded 
term of office as Governor of Sinai—a service that, in addition 
to its administrative duties, has compelled Major Jarvis to become 
‘a builder of houses, bridges, and dams; an agriculturist, stock- 
breeder, and apiarist ; a Customs official and Inspector of Educa- 
tion; a police officer and a judge.’ As he himself puts it, ‘it is 
this extraordinary variety which has made the job so fascinating,’ a 
fascination he has succeeded in transferring to his book, its vigorous 
pages packed with lively anecdote, trenchant criticism, and vivid 
personalexperience. Therearealsotwospecially appealing chapters, 
one on the gardens the author has made about his four different 
desert homes, the other on the dog companions who shared them. 

It is, I think, the settings rather than the characters which 
make the enchantment of Mr. Francis Brett Young’s Far Forest. 
Again and again during the book’s long and leisurely course one 
comes back, either in memory or as the scene shifts, to the forest 
and the floods, the hop-fields and the farms of Worcestershire 
with a sense almost of homecoming. And the end when Jenny, 
reunited to her long-lost David after the terrible experiences which 
have made her mother and widow, comes back at last to Nineveh 
with its fireless hearth and run-down clock is an emotional relief 
even if there is something of romantic licence in the manner of 
her coming. Yet even here, so strong is the compulsion of Mr. 
Young’s art, the coincidence of the meeting between Jenny and 
David seems inevitable. Hard circumstance, terror and disillusion 
have had their way with them. But the spell of the forest is 
still about them as it is about the reader. Idyll and tragedy— 
Mr. Young sounds the note of both with practised skill. 

The hero of Mr. Thomas Burke’s biographical novel, Vagabond 
Minstrel, is the unfortunate Irish poet, Thomas Dermody, whose 
brief career—he died at the age of twenty-eight—the author traces 
with a vivid pen. Dermody, an infant prodigy, lisping Latin 
almost in his cradle, scribbling poetry before he was in his ’teens, 
set out to conquer Dublin and London, and failed, not for want 
of a helping hand, but because his spirit could brook no restraint, 
and the under-world into which he drifted offered greater freedom 
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than the conventions of society. That he was his own worst 
enemy makes his dégringolade none the less pitiful, and Mr. Burke, 
than whom no writer has revealed the seamy side of life with 
greater sympathy, handles his character with infinite pity. One 
must take his word for Dermody’s charm, for the boy was a wild 
young dog who snarled at the charity he demanded and whose 
vanity was greater than his pride. The book is a lively pastiche 
of its period—the turn of the eighteenth century—its story decorated 
with Irish and English character-studies, and everywhere the 
author’s admirable prose lends vigour to its varied backgrounds. 
Again, One Day, translated from the French of M. Matila C. 
Ghyka by Miss Maud Bigge, has something of a cinematic quality 
in its swift, impressionistic pictures of post-war Vienna, Prague, 
and other Central European settings. The author, a Rumanian 
diplomat, has obviously an extensive knowledge of European cities 
and affairs with which he has embellished a rather fantastic tale 
of the missing heir to a princedom, his romantic attachment to a 
princess disguised as a secretary, and the reinstatement in a diplo- 
matic capacity of an ex-naval attaché at the Court of St. James’s. 
It is this elusive figure of pathos and dignity which is the main 
pivot of a book whose intricacies were probably easier to follow in its 
original version, but whose interest for readers with a knowledge 
of cosmopolitan backgrounds and culture should be considerable. 
Mr. Henry Wade’s Bury Him Darkly is an eminently satis- 
factory ‘thriller’ which takes the reader into the confidence of 
Scotland Yard from the outset and allows him to follow, step by 
step, the unravelling of a double murder-mystery without the 
interference of any amateur ‘ sleuthing ’ other than his own mental 
queries and deductions. The night-watchman at a Bond Street 
jeweller’s is found dead and the show-cases empty. Chief-Inspector 
Burr, with young Inspector Poole, who has already figured in 
more than one of Mr. Wade’s books, takes up the case. A second 
murder follows. But it would be unfair to reveal the identity of 
the victim. The story has some grisly moments, admirably handled, 
and its interest as ‘a piece of pure detection’ is absorbing. The 
reader is never misled ; all the clues are perfectly logical, and the 
whole process of elucidation set forth with such meticulous care 
as to make one feel that if the detective of fact is as patient and 
painstaking as the detective of fiction he is indeed worthy of 


admiration and respect. 
M. E. N. 
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THE ‘CORNHILL’ COMPETITION. 


DovusLE Acrostic No. 156. 


Tue Eprror of the CorNnHILL offers two prizes of books to the value of £1 from 
John Murray’s catalogue, to the two solvers of the Literary Acrostic whose letters 
are opened first. Answers must be addressed to the Acrostic Editor, 50 Albemarle 
Street, W.1, and must contain the Coupon from page v of the preliminary pages 
of this issue. They must reach the Editor by the 29th October. 


‘ As this pale taper’s earthly spark, 
To round ; 

So shows my soul before the Lamb, 
My spirit before Thee ;’ 





. ‘The cloud capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
, all which it inherit, shall dissolve,’ 


. ‘And as I sat, the light blue hills 
There came a noise of revellers:’ 


. ‘If of herself she will not love, 
can make her: 


The devil take her!’ 


. ‘Or bid me , and I will dare 
E’en death to die for thee.’ 
7 such is Time, that takes in trust 
Our youth, our joys, our all we have, 
And pays us but with earth and dust ;’ 


. ‘From the islands, 
Where loud waves are dumb, 
Listening to my sweet pipings.’ 


Answer to Acrostic 154, August number: ‘ As soothed the dazzled eye with 
SOBER SHEEN ’ (Shelley: ‘The Question’). 1. ‘ShoreS’ (Keats: ‘Song of 
the Indian Maiden’). 2. ‘OH’ (Coleridge: ‘Ancient Mariner’). 3. Believ# 
(Robert Browning: ‘Ina Gondola’). 4. ‘ HasH# ’ (Elizabeth Browning: ‘ Sonnet 
from the Portuguese’). 5. ‘ ReturN’ (Sydney Dobell: ‘ Return ’). 

The first correct answers opened were sent by Miss Scattergood, The White 
Cottage, Rusthall, and Miss Sexty, 14 Park Hill Rise, Croydon. These two solvers 
are invited to choose books to the value of £1 from John Murray’s catalogue. 
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